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Association Activities —1944 


by J. DEWEY DORSETT, General Manager 


@ Space limitations. prohibit detailed de- 
scription of all activities of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives in 1944, 
As an organization comprised of 63 leading 
capital stock casualty insurance and surety 
companies, the Assoctation’s work extends 
over a vast and varied field. However, in 
the article presented here, Mr. Dorsett 
summarizes salient features of the Associa- 
tion’s accomplishments in 1944 which THe 
JouRnNALt believes will prove of interest to its 
insurance-minded readers.—Eb. 





INETEEN FORTY-FOUR has been 
N a year without precedent for 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives and for the in- 
surance business. Superimposed 
upon added wartime activities and 


planning for postwar progress have 
been the serious problems created 
by the Supreme Court decision 
that insurance is commerce. 

During recent months the exec- 
utives of Association member com- 
panies, and the Association staff, 
have worked diligently to analyze 
and delineate the problems created 
by the decision. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made toward a 
solution, and the casualty and 
surety companies, the fire, life and 
marine insurers, the agents and 
brokers and the insurance com- 
missioners are apparently all in 
agreement on the course to be 
followed. 
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In handling these matters the 
Association serves one of its im- 
portant functions, namely, to pro- 
vide a forum for the discussion of 
all general problems which are of 
common concern to its members. 

The Association consists of 63 
leading capital stock casualty in- 
surance and surety companies. 
By coordinated activity the mem- 
ber companies are able to work 
more efficiently on these common 
problems than they could acting 
individually. Through its office in 
New York and its branch offices 
in Washington, Chicago and San 
Francisco, and through the func- 
tioning of its various departments, 
the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, Castuialty Department, Law 
Department, Surety Department, 
Claims Bureau, Research Depart- 
ment, and its other subdivisions, 
and through its various commit- 
tees, the Association is able to give 
more careful study and attention 
to situations that arise than could 
any single company no matter how 
large and well organized. 


War CONTRIBUTIONS 


The functions of the Association 
are valuable not only to the mem- 


ber-companies themselves, but to, 


the public as well. Its contribu- 
tions to the war effort have been 
outstanding. Probably the most 
significant has been in the field of 
accident prevention. 
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The National Conservation Bu- 
reau, the Association’s accident 


prevention division, has continued 
to assist in the work and to par- 
ticipate in the support of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Pro- 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 


General Manager 


tection, an entirely insurance-main- 
tained Washington agency which 
provides the Army and Navy with 
vital reports on accident preven- 
tion and anti-sabotage measures 
ranging from handling of inflam- 
maljle materials to training of new 
employees — reports without which 
no war production plant could 
operate. About 50,000 of these 
reports have been furnished to 
date. 
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The Center for Safety Educa- 
tion at New York University, sup- 
ported by the Association, has 
served as the official safety train- 
ing school for the Army Service 
Forces. The Center also conducted 
safety training courses for the Navy 
and for shipyards holding Navy 
and Merchant Marine contracts. 

The Bureau has also developed 
and distributed widely various 
publications on conservation of 
vital transportation and has pro- 
moted throughout the nation pre- 
induction high school driver edu- 
cation courses as a convenience to 
the Armed Forces. It has con- 
ducted extensive research work in 
various communities regarding the 
impact of highway accidents on 
war production. 


DIsABLED VETERANS 


The Association has been very 
active in its efforts to ease the lot 
of returning disabled veterans 
through occupational rehabilita- 
tion. To dispel the completely er- 
roneous impression that was gain- 
ing a foothold in some quarters, 
to the effect that insurance com- 
panies discouraged the employ- 
ment of disabled persons, the Asso- 
ciation published and distributed 
widely a “‘Declaration of Attitude 
on the Employment of Disabled 
War Veterans and Other Dis- 
abled Persons.” This pamphlet re- 
ceived widespread attention and 
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acclaim in the nation’s press, and 
was enthusiastically received by 
industry. Thousands of requests 
for it came from all parts of the 
country. The Declaration pointed 
out that the member companies of 
the Association not only do not 
recommend against employment 
of the handicapped but definitely 
encourage industry to find places 
for the disabled veterans. The 
pamphlet referred to the fact that 





RAY MURPHY 


General Counsel 


the Association itself sponsors the 
Center for Safety Education which 
has under way a special study on 
the job placement of disabled per- 
sons. Furthermore, the Casualty 
and Surety Journal, the official 
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publication of the Association, has 
published several articles advo- 
cating the employment of disabled 
persons — citing the superior rec- 
ord of such employees in safety, 
conscientiousness, good attendance 
and efficiency. 

As a further effort to facilitate 
employment of such persons the 
Association has carefully studied 
the questions arising in connection 
with workmen’s compensation 
benefits for disabled employees 
who sustain second injuries, and 
has prepared and distributed a 
suggested bill, for introduction in 
the various state legislatures, to 
provide compensation for second 
injuries to handicapped persons 
without penalizing the current em- 
ployer by increased liability. 


WoORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


During 1944 the Association has 
done much to improve the han- 
dling of workmen’s compensation 
claims in accordance with the 
“Statement of Principles of Insur- 
ance Claim Management and 
Practice in the Field of Work- 
men’s Compensation,” promul- 
gated in 1943. One of the policies 
there set forth requires that the 
best possible medical and surgical 
attention be provided in those 
states whose laws permit the car- 
riers to select the physician and 
surgeon. The application of this 
rule results in the prompter re- 
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JULIEN H. HARVEY 


Conservation Bureau 


habilitation of essential war work- 
ers, as well as others. 


SuRETY 


The Coordinator Plan already 
established by the surety com- 
panies under the auspices of the 
Association has continued to func- 
tion in 1944, with excellent results. 
The purpose of the Plan is to aid 
the Army and Navy in correction 
of errors in bonds and in obtaining 
rapid execution of consents of 
surety. Recently the War Food 
Administration, faced with the 
necessity of modifying by rider a 
large number of bonds executed 
in connection with one of its pro- 
grams, called upon the surety com- 
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panies to assist it through the 
medium of the Coordinator Plan. 
Although the Plan was originally 
designed for use by the War and 
Navy departments solely, the in- 
terested surety companies operat- 
ing under it, in continuation of 
their cooperative spirit, consented 
to the extension of the Plan’s fa- 
cilities to the requirements of the 
War Food Administration. 

Obviously, construction will play 
a major role in the task of return- 
ing this nation to a peacetime foot- 
ing and in providing improvements 
which will be urgently needed. 
The Association through its Surety 
Department has cooperated and 
will continue to cooperate with all 
other interests to achieve speedy 
and successful reconversion. The 
industry’s post-war plans point 
toward a broad and effective use 
of contract bonds in facilitating 
and stabilizing the private, federal, 
state and municipal building pro- 
grams which are now being so 
carefully blueprinted. 

During 1944, at the request of 
the War Manpower Commission, 
the Association obtained from the 
member companies comprehen- 
sive detailed reports on labor-sav- 
ing practices and devices in use. 
A considerable amount of impor- 
tant data was collated and sub- 
mitted to the Commission. The 
report was reproduced and dis- 
tributed by the Commission, and 
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has no doubt been the source of 
many valuable suggestions for 
more efficient operation under 
conditions of reduced manpower. 


RESEARCH 
Through its Division of Re- 
search the Association has been 


actively engaged in examining ex- 
isting structure, con- 
stantly observing and reporting 
changing economic conditions. It 
has studied several specific prob- 
they - keeping 
member companies informed of 
significant trends both in insur- 
ance and general economic fields. 


insurance 


lems as arise 


Social insurance plans have re- 
ceived special consideration, and 
considerable technical data on that 
has assembled. A 
recent major project of the Asso- 


subject been 
ciation has been the investigation 
of the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the results of this 
study will appear in a forthcoming 
publication. 
FRAUDULENT CLAIMS 

Through its Claims Bureau the 
Association serves the function of 
investigating and exposing fraudu- 
lent claims. In the course of the 


year, surveys of claim conditions 
were conducted in 27 states and 
resulted in disciplinary proceedings 
against a substantial number of 
lawyers and physicians. In addi- 
tion to the Claims Bureau field 
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offices in strategic cities, records 
of claim cases are kept on file in 
ten Index Bureaus located through- 
out the country. Currently, there 
are approximately six and one- 
half million cases on file. This 
service has proved invaluable in 
bringing to light the activities of 
fraudulent claimants. 








WAYNE MERRICK 


Claims Bureau 


The Claims Bureau, in addition 
to its regular activities, has worked 
closely with industrial commissions 
and medical societies to revise 


medical fee schedules and _hos- 


pital rates, so that the best inter- 
ests of the public will be served. 
Bureau cooperation with indus- 
trial commissioners and other ad- 
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ministrative officials in the com- 
pensation field has developed a 
better understanding between in- 
surance carriers and the public. 


SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 


During 1944 the Association’s 
Financial Responsibility Com- 
mittee and the members of the 
staff have worked diligently in 
cooperation with the American 
Automobile Association, the Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance and other 
interested groups to draft a model 
safety responsibility bill incorpo- 
rating the best features of the 
existing laws, and rearranging and 
restating them for greater clarity. 
The bill is now ready for submis- 
sion in any state which desires to 
enact a safety responsibility law or 
to improve its existing law. The 
effectiveness of the provisions in- 
corporated into this bill have been 
amply demonstrated. Among other 
things, they are conducive to 
greater safety in motor vehicle 
operation and have the effect of 
substantially increasing the per- 
centage of voluntarily insured cars. 

The Association has frequently 
been called upon to furnish in- 
formation and advice to admin- 
istrators of recently enacted or 
amended safety responsibility laws, 
and as a result of long experience 
with this type of legislation has 
been able to respond effectively. 
Recently the Association has as- 
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sisted the Virginia Division of 
Motor Vehicles in planning an 
informational program describing 
the provisions of that state’s new 
Safety Responsibility Law, effec- 
tive January 1, 1945. 

During 1944, as in previous 
years, workmen’s compensation 
has been an important field for the 
Association. During the year, oc- 
cupational disease statutes were 
enacted in Kentucky, New Jersey 
and Virginia, and the Association 
gave information and afforded its 
services to legislative commissions 
which approved these statutes. 
The Association also actively co- 
operated with the Moreland Act 
Commission investigating the work- 
men’s compensation law of New 
York. Information was requested 
and supplied, and suggestions were 
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7 
made for improving the adminis- 
tration of the law. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During 1944, as in the past, the 
Association has continued to fol- 
low carefully all legislation of in- 
terest to insurance and surety com- 
panies. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that recently, espe- 
cially during 1943 and 1944, there 
has been a marked increase in the 
number of requests for information 
received by the Association from 
legislative commissions and many 
other interested groups and indi- 
viduals. 

The demand for Association pub- 
lications in the field of workmen’s 
compensation, automobile insur- 
ance and in other fields has in- 
creased substantially. 


Not For Him 


FTER a long struggle with the English language, a Frenchman 
turned to an American friend for counsel. 


“What is a polar bear?”’ 


**A polar bear? Why he lives way up north, sits on a cake of ice 
and eats fish,’ answered the American. 

‘That is enough. I absolutely will not accept.”’ 

“What do you mean, you will not accept?” 

**T was invited to be a polar bear at a funeral, but I will not do 


that!’ 





ELEANOR SLUSARCZYK 











Fighting Men of Insurance 


HE SCENE WAS TRUK, the Jap’s ‘‘Pearl Harbor.’? A 

giant Army Liberator winged powerfully through 
clear, tropic skies. The target was sighted, ships in the 
harbor. The bombardier held his breath for a moment, 
then “bombs away!”’ Like giant bees, the bombs sped un- 
erringly to the target, exploded in a flash of destructive 
fury. The bombardier was Frederick C. Spear, former 
casualty insurance man from Massachusetts. 

But the job wasn’t finished. Tough going ahead. A 
vicious nest of Jap Zeroes rose to intercept the great 
Liberator. Many were blasted into oblivion. Then the 
out-numbered Liberator was riddled with bullets. Lt. 
Spear was struck in the arm by 18 shell fragments, but 
he freed the gunner trapped in the nose gun turret, 
crawled back into the bomber’s waist with the gunner. 
While the gunner poured bullets into the disintegrating 
Zeroes, Lt. Spear gave first aid. With co-pilot and three 
other crew members wounded, the ship came home. 

THE JOURNAL pays tribute this month to Lt. Spear, 
holder of the Air Medal with an Oak Leaf Cluster, 
fighting man of insurance. 
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Approach to 
Future 


by THOMAS C. MORRILL 


ASUALTY INSURANCE is a rich 
field for the aggressive appli- 
cation of initiative and _intelli- 
gence. But there will be few re- 
wards in its evolution for any who 
reach that state of inertia which 
sanctifies the old and abhors the 
new. Opportunities of the business 
will arise in part from the post- 
war growth of business activity in 
the nation and in the world, but 
-this will not be all. Casualty in- 
surance is still growing on its own 
account, and there is proof enough 
that there is much yet to be done 
in territory already well explored. 
Many people, perhaps most, 
have still to grasp the concept of 
personal liability, but as some are 
learning to be claim-conscious, 
others are learning that they risk 
law suits and losses in day-to-day 
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Exciting possibilities foreseen 
for expansion of many cas- 
ualty lines 





living. The protection of liability 
insurance, of course, is available 
to all responsible people, and can 
be purchased in broad form at 
reasonable rates, but by and large 
the selling job for this merchandise 
is still to be done. Any one who 
has observed the effect on the 
writing of automobile liability in- 
surance produced by safety-re- 
sponsibility laws knows that, like 
an iceberg, the premiums which 
we now can see are small com- 
pared to the great, undiscovered 
bulk lying beneath the surface. 
Much the same thing can be 
demonstrated concerning the sale 
of income protection, through ac- 
cident and sickness insurance. 
Here is a line which has refused to 
be handicapped by the effects of a 
war economy, and is steadily im- 
pressing itself upon the workers of 
the nation. Yet the recent great 
growth of hospitalization cover- 
age, providing dollars for the ex- 
penses of disability, reveals by 
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APPROACH TO THE FUTURE Il 


sharp contrast the potential mar- 
ket for insurance of incomes. In- 
surance of physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ fees is in the pioneer stage, 
with trails being broken in every 
direction. 

Even in the familiar field of au- 
tomobile insurance, there is much 
still to be accomplished. Simplifi- 
cation and broadening of the pol- 
icy form appears inevitable; there 
is a trend toward indemnification 
for medical expense resulting from 
accident. 

If maturity of methods were to 


‘be found in any line, one could ex- 


pect that it would be in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. On the 
contrary, however, it appears that 
this line may be the first to pre- 
pare, so far as is possible, for post- 
war underwriting conditions, and 
to effect a major overhaul of rating 
and underwriting procedures. 
Surely much long-term benefit 
may be expected from current 
wage trend factor studies and 
preparations for more complete 
reporting of expense statistics. The 
relation of loadings to costs by 
size of risk is in the public interest, 
and combined with well-conceived 
rating plans should have a. con- 
structive and stimulating effect on 
the business. 

In other directions, the possi- 
bilities are inestimable. What un- 
dreamed of industrial miracles will 
place new demands on the serv- 


ices of casualty insurance com- 
panies, what will be the insurance 
requirements of American indus- 
try in international trade, and 
what it will be possible to accom- 
plish in insurance of foreign risks 
around the world are questions 
which excite the imagination. 





THOMAS C. MORRILL 


. . + progressive management will approach 
tomorrow's problems with confidence 


The approach to these oppor- 
tunities can be made confidently 
because casualty insurance has 
well learned the lessons of respon- 
sibility. If it had not, one careful 
look backward at the early, tem- 
pestuous years of the business 
would suffice. It is clear enough to 
all that no insurance structure can 
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be built except upon the founda- 
tion of financial security, for there 
is no real insurance but sound in- 
surance. A contract based on in- 
security provides nothing, as all 
underwriters know, and the estab- 
lished principles of sound under- 
writing will afford a firm check on 
impetuous enthusiasts. 

Those who conduct the insur- 
ance business have a keen sense of 
responsibility to the public. Gov- 
ernment regulation of the business 
has thereby been made more effec- 
tive, because insurance to a great 
extent has regulated itself in a 
manner fair to the public. Largely, 
governmental restraints have had 
to be applied only in those fields 
where self-regulation demanded 
the support of the states’ author- 
ity, and it has been self-discipline 
which has been most effective in 
establishing sound administrative 
policies for insurance carriers. 

The opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of the future imply the 
challenge that the business must 
face. American industry and its 
people will expect prompt deliv- 
ery of sound casualty insurance 
adapted to post-war needs. 

While insurance has always had 
public interest as its keystone, it 





must grow increasingly sensitive 
to the demands of an expanding 
social conscience. Whether here- 
after regulated by state or federal 
authority, or both, all of its prac- 
tices will have to pass the test of 
social equity—a test that is 
neither state nor federal, Demo- 
cratic nor Republican, but is the 
irresistible result of social and eco- 
nomic evolution. 

As the youngest branch of the 
business, casualty insurance has 
demonstrated its flexibility. Its 
forms of coverage, rate-making 
methods and manner of distribut- 
ing its protection have been 
continually adapted to changing 
conditions and the lessons of ex- 
perience. It should be far from diffi- 
cult for the progressive manage- 
ment which has built the present 
structure to approach the prob- 
lems of tomorrow with confidence. 

One of the most encouraging el- 
ements is the high level of ability — 
to be found today among state in- 
surance commissioners. Successful 
relations between companies and 
commissioners require mutual con- 
fidence and respect. Public inter- 
est is the interest of both, and it is 
in fully serving this interest that 
permanent success is assured. 


No Insurable Interest? 


An honest Hibernian, being in bed in a great storm and told that 
the house would tumble over his head, made answer: “What care I 


for the house: I am only a lodger.”’ 


















. . ACCIDENT 
Gory Story. Policemen hastened to help 
the couple splattered with a dark red 
substance after an auto accident, but 
no first aid was needed, since the stains 
were just grape jelly from a jar broken 
in the crash (Kansas City, Mo.) .. . 
Having Wonderful Time. He ar- 
rived after a train wreck and just in 
time for a hurricane; two cars smashed 
up in front of his house, and one caught 
fire when tossed against his bedroom 
window; he went fishing and a bomb, 
released accidentally from a plane over- 
head, plunged into the water nearby. 
And he had gone South for a rest (St. 
Petersburg, Fla.). 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Swift Shift. Although she stopped in 
the midst of a downtown traffic jam to 
change her baby’s diaper, sentence was 
suspended because “it was an emergency” 
(Detroit, Mich.) . . . Borrowed Trou- 
ble. He complained bitterly to police 
that he’d lent his car to a friend who’d 





never returned it. Detectives found the 
car all right, with five feet of picture 
wire, nineteen spare cartridges and 
three loaded pistols in the back seat 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.) . .. High Explosive. 
Fine: $75. Charge: Drunken driving. 
Cargo: Seven-and-a-half tons of dyna- 
mite (Boston, Mass.). 


. . . BURGLARY 
Shrewd Move. The new tenant of the 
quarters just vacated by a convicted 
pickpocket found his own clothes, stolen 
some time before, hanging in the closet 
(Tampa, Fla.) . . . Two-Timer. Her 
purse and door-key lost to a purse- 
snatcher, she was afraid she wouldn’t 
be able to get into her home. Needn’t 
have worried, though — she found the 
door open — and the house looted. (Ger- 
mantown, Pa.) ... Lassie Stayed 
Home. He went to the bank without his 
Great Dane for the first time in two 
years, and was robbed of $4,552 (Water- 
town, Mass.). 


. . . FIDELITY 
Champagne Taste. Pleading guilty to 
a charge of embezzling $26,000, a bank 
cashier blamed his Irish-sweepstakes 
win of seven years ago, claiming the 
prize money had made extravagant liv- 
ing an obsession (Philadelphia, Pa.). 


+s Te 
Fair Warning. The sign on the church 
read, “‘We welcome you to our mortgage 
burning,” and almost a thousand people 
were attending the celebration of the 
destruction of the church mortgage, 
when the gas tank attached to the stove 
exploded (Baltimore, Md.). 


. . . MIscELLANEOUS 
Blade Strayed. The half-shaved man 
pointed to three raw spots on his face 
to illustrate his complaint that his 
barber was a careless shaver, and had 
him arrested on a charge of attempted 
felonious assault (Yonkers, N. Y.). 














In workmen’s compensation 
insurance, state monopoly is 
not as cheap as it seems 


True Cost of Workmen’s 
Compensation 


by FRANK LANG 


@ The article which follows, by Frank 
Lang, in charge of the Association's Re- 
search Depaitment, is the result of field 
trips; correspondence; actual, on-the-spot 
surveys in several states having monopolis- 
tic state funds; reviews of numerous state 
and legislative reports, textbooks, rate man- 
uals, dissertations; and countless personal 
interviews with insurance commissioners, 
industrial commissioners, employers and 
labor officials. Replete with facts and 
figures and authoritative statements, it is 
typical of much additional material being 
prepared for the Association’s forthcoming 
publication which will serve to help the 
reader evaluate for himself the pros and 
cons of private competitive insurance cover- 
ages and services vs. state funds. 

We commend the following pages to your 
careful attention. — Ep. 





M I GETTING my money’s worth?” 
_ This is what the employer 
asks of a system of workmen’s 





compensation insurance. The 
worker looks at the matter from 
a different angle. What he wants 
to know is, “Am I receiving my 
full share of benefits?” Workmen’s 
compensation, if it is to fulfill the 
purpose for which it is intended, 
must provide a satisfactory answer 
to both of these questions. 

The cost of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance involves, there- 
fore, not only the cost of producing 
sufficient revenue to meet all 
claims and expenses and its fair 
distribution among various indus- 
tries and employers, but of setting 
up appropriate machinery to as- 
sure the attainment of the main 
objectives of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Among these ob- 
jectives are the reduction of indus- 
trial accidents, the prompt and 



















equitable payment of compensa- 
tion benefits, and the proper medi- 
cal treatment and rehabilitation of 
injured workmen. All these factors 
are inextricably bound up with the 
subject of cost and complicate an 
accurate comparison of the true 
cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance to both employer and 
employee in the various states. 
Thus it is not surprising that a 
great many people do not under- 
stand the reason for the discrep- 
ancy in cost between state work- 
men’s compensation funds and 
insurance companies. 


PRIVATE CARRIERS PREFERRED 


We all know that the primary 
purpose of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is to compensate the worker 
or his dependents for injuries sus- 
tained in and arising out of em- 
ployment. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws have existed in this coun- 
try for 34 years. Forty-seven states 
have enacted workmen’s compen- 
sation laws with benefits differing 
according to the laws of each state. 
Insurance companies provide 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in 40 states and compete 
with state funds in 11 of them. 
Seven states have adopted monop- 
olistic state funds. It is most sig- 
nificant that all of them were 
created in the early days of work- 
men’s compensation when little 
was known about the operation of 
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such laws and the best methods of 
making them successful. No state 
has created a monopolistic state 
fund since 1919, although agita- 
tion favoring them has been con- 
stant, and bills providing for them 
have been introduced into the 
legislatures of most of the impor- 
tant industrial states. 














FRANK LANG 


SoME FUNDAMENTAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

Before taking up the subject of 
cost, it is important to have clearly 
in mind the fundamental differ- 
ence between the benefits which 
the worker receives and the cost 
which the employer, and _ ulti- 
mately the consumer, pays so 
that the injured employee may be 
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compensated and the law admin- 
istered. 

On the one hand, the benefits 
the worker is to receive for an in- 
jury are specifically provided by 
the law of his state, and are as 
much outside his province as they 
are outside the province of the 
carrier which insures him. On the 
other hand, sufficient funds have 
to be accumulated to meet these 
benefits and to set up the proper 
machinery so that they are paid 
promptly, regularly and fully. Pre- 
mium rates have to take into con- 
sideration, therefore, a number of 
factors other than funds for mere 
claim payments. 





RIVATE CARRIERS SERVING 
WELL @ It is significant that, 
despite constant agitation, no new 
monopolistic state funds have 
been established in the past quar- 
ter century. 











Proponents of monopolistic state 
funds have claimed that a larger 
percentage of the premium dollar 
is returned in benefits under the 
monopolistic system than in states 
where private carriers operate. 
That this reasoning is unsound 


was recognized as early as 1929 ° 


by Professor David McCahan of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
who, in a comprehensive study on 
the subject of state insurance, 
said: 
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“They (proponents of state 
funds) deplore legislation which 
limits expenses but in the same 
breath point with pride to the 
difference between their expense 
ratios and those of competitive 
funds and private companies. In 
these comparisons they appear to 
see only the immediate saving in 
cost and overlook the fact (1) that 
by requiring frequent, elaborate 
and sworn. reports of payrolls as 
well as full paper proofs of claims, 
they are passing on to employers 
and employees the expense of serv- 
ices rendered by agents, inspec- 
tors, auditors and adjusters of pri- 
vate carriers, and (2) that serv- 
ices which would have been made 
possible by a larger expense are 
just as vital and in many cases 
much more constructive than the 
ones they are rendering.” ! 


Cost 1n RELATION TO 
ADDED EXPENSES 

Ohio 

In connection with Professor 
McCahan’s first point (1) above, 
it is an old story that the cost of 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance in Ohio is. not- limited. to 
premiums paid to the Ohio mo- 
nopolistic state fund, but that the 
larger employers engage service 
organizations or consulting actu- 


1 David McCahan, State Insurance in 
the United States, Univ. of Pa. Press 
(1929), pp. 134-135. 

















TRUE COST OF WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Workmen’s compensation cost incurred in addition to premiums paid 
to West Virginia State Fund by West Virginia Coal Mining Opera- 
tors — (Class A-1) 1943-1944 (year ending June 30) 
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Additional Costs 


Amount 


$ 49,793 
26.995 


8,330 
14,913 


23,436 


15,258 
13,858 
7,806 


14,135 


3,226 

625 
8,791 
2,616 


10,472 


1,586 
7,840 
1,526 
5,858 
5,401 

892 
4,174 








Total State Workmen’s Compensation Premiums Class A-1; $7,484,239 
(as reported on page 19, 31st annual report of State 
Compensation Commission) 
Additional Cost assumed by all Coal Operators on the basis of the 23 
reporting companies — $928,898 
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aries to help them in accident pre- 
vention work, checking upon merit 
rating and processing the settle- 
ment of claims. These service oper- 
ators contract with the employer 
on a fee basis, adding a cost of 
between 5 and 25% of the pre- 
miums paid to the fund.! 

Richard Fondiller, in his official 
“Actuarial Audit” of December 22, 
1938, made for the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio, says: 

**A-number of service organiza- 
tions operating in the state adver- 
tise themselves as consulting actu- 
aries. . The only service these 
organizations furnish which can be 
said to have any relation to the 
Actuarial Division of the Fund has 
to do with checking merit rating 
experience calculations, purely a 
clerical operation. None of the ex- 
ecutives or subordinates of these 
service bureaus are members of 
any of the nationally recognized 
actuarial societies. 

“The service of the State Fund 
should be improved to the extent 


1In a survey conducted among a few 
representative Pennsylvania employers 
operating in Ohio, it was found that, 
with one exception, every firm of those 
interviewed availed itself of the services 
of a consulting actuarial firm or service 
bureau, paying for those services an av- 
erage of 10% of the total annual pre- 
miums, 

Manufacturers said they found it dif- 
ficult to administer their workmen’s 
compensation problems in Ohio without 
the aid of such service organizations. 
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that in due time it will lead to the 
elimination of service bureaus.”’ 

It is important to know that 
practically all key employees of these 
service companies were formerly 
employed by the workmen’s com- 
pensation fund, but are now en- 
gaged in this highly specialized 
“private practice.” 


West Virginia 


In a recent survey, coal com- 
panies operating fn West Virginia 





HE PUBLIC PAYS FOR STATE 
MONOPOLY @ A considerable 
portion of the operative expenses 
of monopolistic state funds comes 
out of the pocket of the public. 











were requested to state whether 
they were obliged to add em- 
ployees to their payrolls to assist 
in handling the routine details 
of workmen’s compensation — de- 
tails ordinarily performed by pri- 
vate insurance carriers. Answers 
were received from 23 companies 
having a total of 27,480 employees 
and contributing 25.3% of the 
premiums paid to the state fund by 
West Virginia employers classified 
as “coal mining (class A-1) of the 
West Virginia Fund.” The work- 
men’s compensation premiums 
paid by these companies, the addi- 
tional cost incurred by them in the 
handling of routine and extra de- 
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tails and the percentage of the 
latter figure to the former are 
shown by the table on page 17. 
The companies are arranged ac- 
cording to size. 

Notice that every one of the coal 
operators incurred additional ex- 
pense in assuming the details of 
workmen’s compensation, adding 
between 1 and 26% to the reg- 
ular compensation premiums paid 
to the fund. The total additional 
workmen’s compensation cost in- 
curred by these 23 companies 
during 1943-44 was thus $235,- 
104; if this figure were to be pro- 
jected for the entire mining in- 
dustry in West Virginia, it would 
mean a total of $928,898 in addi- 
tion to the $7,484,239 which the 
industry had already paid out in 
premiums for the year ending 
June 30, 1944 — an additional cost 
of 12%. Of course it must be 
realized that any generalization 
is limited to the extent that these 
23 replying coal companies may 
not be entirely representative of 
the entire West Virginia coal in- 
dustry. 

The author wishes to emphasize 
the limitation inherent in these 
figures, as a complete poll of all 
coal operators could not be ob- 
tained. Even so, this survey does 
show that administrative cost must 
be borne by someone. If the in- 
surer does not bear that cost, the 
employers have to assume it. 
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RIVATE CARRIERS HELP STATE 

TREASURIES @ $17,000,000, ap- 
proximately, was paid into state 
treasuries in the form of taxes 
during 1943, by private casualty 
companies. 











Washington 


In Washington there are alto- 
gether six or more organizations 
engaged in a business of servicing 
employers in industrial insurance. 
These concerns are located in 
Seattle, Spokane and Everett. The 
bulk of the business handled by 
these companies has been in con- 
nection with lumber and logging 
risks. They render service on ad- 
justment of claims, checking of 
rates which are the basis of assess- 
ment to the state fund, and to some 
degree engineering service. They 
represent their clients before the 
Joint Board of the Department of 
Labor and Industries in contesting 
cases. For their services they 
charge around 5 to 7 percent of 
the premium paid to the fund. 


Costs Hidden in Subsidies 


Another factor which must be 
considered in connection with the 
cost of a state insurance fund is the 
inequity of state fund subsidies. 

As indicative of one form which 
these subsidies take, it is to be 
noted that monopolistic state in- 
surance funds do not pay taxes to 
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their respective states. In 1943, 
private casualty companies through- 
out the United States paid 3.4% in 
taxes on workmen’s compensation 
business alone or a total of ap- 
proximately 17 million dollars. 

A more direct form of subsidy 
is also found where monopolistic 
state funds are established. In 
Ohio, all administrative expenses 
are paid by the state, The State 
Accident Fund in Washington is 
administered by the Industrial Di- 
vision of the Department of Labor 
and Industries, and all expenses of 
this division are paid by the state. 

Moreover, rent for quarters oc- 
cupied by the Ohio, Washington 
and Wyoming funds and similar 
items of expense are not charged to 
the monopolistic funds. 

What this means, of course, 
is that a considerable portion of 
the funds’ operative expenses are 
borne not only by the employer, 
but by the entire public in the 
form of taxes. 

Cost IN RELATION TO SERVIC! 
What the Worker Expects 

We come now to the second 
point made by Professor McCahan ! 
and quoted earlier in this discus- 
sion: that “services which would 
have been made possible by a 
larger expense are just as vital and 
in many cases much more con- 


' McCahan, of. cit. pp. 128, 129. 
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structive than the ones they are 
rendering.” 

The workman’s primary needs 
in compensation are fair benefits 
and efficient administration. On 
the face of it, it seems hardly pos- 
sible that any insurance system can 

-out of the same insurance dol- 
lar — reduce the premiums paid 
by the employer and increase ben- 
efits to the worker at the same 
time. Even those, in favor of mo- 
nopolistic state funds admit that 
among the reasons for the poor 
showing of state funds are lack of 
money and inadequate provisions 
of general tax funds which result 
in the employment of inexperi- 
enced personnel, delayed claim 
payments, failure to provide acci- 
dent prevention and rehabilitation 
service, and inability to maintain 
sufficient medical aid. 


What the Worker Gets 

Marshall Dawson has pointed 
out the distinction between the 
low cost of administration and the 
adequacy of benefits and services. 
On page 153 of his book? he 


Says: 


“What the workman receives and 


what the administration costs are two 
different things. (Italics are ours. 
What he receives is provided in the 
workmen’s compensation act of 

2 Marshall Dawson, Problems of Work- 


men’s Compensation Administration in United 
States and Canada, Dept. of Labor, 1940. 
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his State strange as it may 
seem, in one State the workmen 
may get 90% of the dollar the em- 
ployer pays for insurance and still 
receive less than is paid the work- 
man in an adjoining State where 
the injured man is said to receive 
only ‘52% or less’ of the amount 
paid as insurance premium. The 
benefits actually paid to the work- 
man depend upon the standard 
of liberality set by the state work- 
men’s compensation law and the 
interpretation of the law. At pres- 
ent it happens that 
workmen who ‘get 90. percent’ 
in one State may actually re- 
ceive less than do the workmen 
in the other State which ‘pays 52 
percent or less’ of the dollar ex- 
pended by employers for work- 
men’s compensation insurance.” 

Mr. Dawson continues: 

: whenever low adminis- 
trative cost is considered, as a 
desirable goal for labor, the fac- 





| gine rO REMEMBER @ The true 
cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance cannot be measured by 
premiums paid in dollars nor 
counted on the cash register alone. 
It is reflected in better-employee 
morale and the increased produc- 
tion resulting from better acci- 
dent prevention, medical and re- 
habilitation services given by 
private carriers under competitive 
enterprise. 
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tor of ‘service’ must be scientifi- 
cally scrutinized. If this is not 
done, the worker may lose instead 
of gain by the cheapening of the 
administration of the workmen’s 
compensation act.” 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this discussion 
has been to show that the ¢rue 
cost of compensation insurance 
cannot be measured alone by the 
premium paid to monopolistic 
state funds. The worker who be- 
lieves that under any given sys- 
tem he will receive a higher per- 
centage of benefits than under any 
other, and the employer who be- 
lieves that he will save in cost, 
should carefully examine just what 
the words “benefits” and “cost” 
cover. 

On a purely mathematical basis, 
a workmen’s compensation dollar 
can be made to look as though it 
returns a higher percentage to the 
injured worker than it actually 
does. If, under an administration 
system, the workmen’s compensa- 
tion dollar fails to pay both the 
employer and the employee for 
essential services, it is like an in- 
flated dollar. Its real value to the 
injured worker and his dependent 
family, as well as to the employer 
who pays for the compensation, 
is so much less than it appears to 
be that both will have actually 
Jost instead of gained. 








CONCLUSION 


The true cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance cannot be 
measured alone by the premium 
paid in dollars. Certain essential 
services must be performed and 
paid for —if not out of the pre- 
mium, then from some other 
source, such as the employer, the 
employee, or the taxpayer. 
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The cost of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance cannot be counted 
on the cash register or balance 
sheet alone; it is reflected in better 
employee morale and the increased 
production resulting from better 
accident prevention, medical and 
rehabilitation services by insur- 
ance companies under the system 
of. free and competitive private 
enterprise. 
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The Mot Juste 


$ A MEMBER OF THE State Board of Charities and Reform, I was 
A making an official visit to the Wyoming Penitentiary at Raw- 
lins. It was just time for the evening meal, and the prisoners had as- 
sembled in the dining room. The warden asked if I would like to 
speak to them, and without waiting for a reply, attracted the 
attention of the men, told them who I was and called upon me to 


say a few words to them. 


The occasion had arisen so unexpectedly that I was without a 


thought, but I started by saying, ““My fellow citizens . . . 


”° 


Their smiles immediately reminded me that the citizenship of 
these men had been lost upon conviction. I hastened to correct 


myself and began again with, “Fellow convicts . . 


_ 


This was even worse. I could see at once that they did not 
appreciate my inviting myself into their select company. Deter- 
mined, however, not to let the formality of a salutation distract 
me, I explained simply, “Well, men, I don’t know what to call 
you, but I’m certainly glad to see so many of you here.”’ 


— Lester C. Hunt, Governor of Wyoming 
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Ghose REQUIRING INSURANCE 
PROTECTION AGAINST BUSINESS OR 
PERSONAL HAZARDS BENEFIT AS 
NEVER BEFORE FRom™“HE HELPFUL 
COUNSEL OF STOCK COMPANY AGENTS ! 

Nor DIRECTLY EMPLOYED BY THE 
INSURPNCE CARRIER THEIR PRIMARY 

RESPONSIBILTY ISTO SAFEGUARD 

TRE INTERESTS OF THEIR CLIENTS ! 





A MIDDLE -AGED , VANCOUVER, B.C., 
BRIDE RECENTW APPLIED FoR 
INSURANCE AGAINST THE RISK 
OF HER MARRIAGE BEING A 
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DANGER IN TIME 
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HOLDER CLAIMS THAT HIS 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS ARE 
‘THE Best “M/ND-EASERS" 
ae HE HAS! 
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Seen Kaha. 

. x was “i =p 
The HieHEesy BUILDING IN 

NORTH AMERICA, AN OBSERVATORY, 

ATOP MT. EVANS, CoL., 1S WELL 

PROTECTED AGAINST MANY HAZARDS 

BY A STOCK CO. INSURANCE Po.icy ! 





PX LARGE, EXPERIMENTAL ARMY 
BOMBER WAS INSURED FoR $1,000,000 
$82,000 was “HE PREMIUM FoR THE 
FIRST CRUCIAL MINUTE! IT DROPPED 





FLIGHTS! 




















The insurance buyer is for anything 
that is good for msurance 











The Insurance Buyer’s Viewpoint 


by HENRY ANDERSON 


Y UNDERTAKING Is to tell you 
how the insurance buyer 
thinks and how he operates. I 
write from the viewpoint of the 
professional buyer or the manager 
of an insurance department, rather 
than from that of the individual 
who buys an occasional policy. 
Perhaps the word “buyer’’ is 


misleading, for a great part of 


his value lies in what he does not 
buy. In many ways, too, he is a 
salesman. He must be able at any 
time to sell to his organization the 
insurance which he buys, to jus- 
tify his expenditures for insurance 
and to explain the protection 
which he has bought. He must be 
prepared to support his judgment 
in not purchasing certain insurance 
particularly following an _ unin- 
sured loss. He must be able to 
select and reject. 





The insurance buyer first and 
foremost buys security. The policy 
which he buys must be backed by 
a company which will be solvent 
not only when the loss occurs but 
until the loss is adjusted. A cas- 
ualty insurance claim may drag 
through the courts for years. A 
recent case involving a minor ex- 
tended over a period of 24 years. 
Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance loss payments may stretch 
over a very long period. 

The company with which he 
deals must be non-technical in its 
loss adjustments. It must have 
well-equipped claim and engineer- 
ing departments. 


INSURANCE AN ASSET 


The buyer regards his insurance 
policy as a contract, and he must 
know what interpretations the 
































courts may place upon the words 
in that contract. His insurance 
contract must be able to withstand 
the test of unfriendly litigation. 

His insurance policies are the 
company’s assets. When a plant 
has become a smouldering ruin, 
the asset that the plant represented 
is now represented by the insur- 
ance policy. It either is a good 
asset or is not a good asset. 

For industry ‘there are three 
principal functions of insurance: 
first, to protect assets; second, to 
stabilize costs; third, to provide 
certain technical services such as 
boiler and machinery inspection, 
fire protection and accident pre- 
vention. 

An important activity of the 
insurance buyer is loss prevention. 
He constantly carries on an educa- 
tional campaign in his own organ- 
ization. He keeps a day-to-day 
analysis of his losses as to cause, 
amount, loss ratio, etc. We know 
that loss prevention work pro- 
duces results, that it pays. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


The progressive buyer cannot 
remain detached from the insur- 
ance world. He must be interested 
in important developments to the 
extent that they may affect the 
securities which he holds. He is 
seriously concerned as to anything 
which may unfavorably affect the 
institution of insurance. 
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He is for anything that is good 
for insurance and opposed to any- 
thing that is bad for it. 

For that reason, I may as a 
buyer feel privileged to some de- 
gree to criticize constructively. 

The buyer is often asked with 
an air of great expectancy what 
he wants in the way of new or 
improved insurance. The buyer is 
expected to pull something new 
out of a hat — a solution to all in- 
surance problems — a whole new 
scheme of things. 

He doesn’t want anything radi- 
cal. He wants principally to solve 
his immediate problem. He wants 
to cut through the forms, restric- 
tions, rules, manuals and bureaus. 
He wants to make a contract with 
the insurance company, free from 
technicalities, direct, simple, un- 
derstandable, and to the point. 

He believes in evolution rather 
than spontaneous generation. 


INSURANCE RESEARCH 


There is much discussion of in- 
stituting a program of “‘Research,”’ 
perhaps without much idea of ex- 
actly what is meant by the term 
as applied to insurance. If it is 
proposed that true research be 
pursued, then I think that in- 
surance is on the verge of impor- 
tant developments. 

Research must be engaged in, 
however, without any precon- 
ceived ideas, without any preju- 
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dice. It must lead where it may, 
and its conclusions should be ac- 
cepted — good or bad. It must be 
as scientific and as detached as the 
research of the chemist, the physi- 
cist or the explorer in the elec- 
tronic field. 

Strangely enough, for the results 





HENRY ANDERSON 


. . « Problems of insurance agent and buyer 
should be identical. 


of research to be commercially 
profitable, research must be de- 
void of commercialism. The mo- 
ment a restraint is placed on re- 
search, it fails to be research. Some 
of the laboratories of large indus- 
trial concerns carry on pure re- 
search. They carry on projects 
which may appear to have no 
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commercial possibilities whatever 
and certainly no obvious applica- 
tion to their particular business. 
There is a good reason for this. 
They have learned that it works. 

Recent discussions of public re- 
lations have been of great interest. 
The buyer is disturbed at seeing 
the business of insurance attacked 
and not receiving the public sup- 
port that it deserves. 

The many-thousand insurance 
agents throughout the country 
should identify themselves as an 
important element in their com- 
munities and an integral part of 
business. Their cooperation in com- 
munity activities, and their sup- 
port of business in the problems 
which beset it now, and in post- 
war problems will, I know, bring 
about a closer and more sympa- 
thetic understanding between the 
community and business on the 
one hand and the institution of 
insurance on the other. 


RULES FOR AGENT 


I have often been asked what I 
would do were I an agent. Perhaps 
I would be totally unsuccessful, 
but I would experiment with the 
following: 

I would avoid criticizing my 
competitors. 

I would avoid criticizing com- 
petitive insurance companies. 

I would not criticize other plans 
of insurance. 
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Insurance research must be as scientific as research of the chemist in a laboratory 





I might possibly gain some tem- 
porary advantage by violating 
these rules, but in the long run I 
would be breaking down confi- 
dence in the institution of insur- 
ance which I represent. Imagine 
what would happen to insurance 
if there were no confidence in it. 

I would endeavor’ to present 
my proposal and discuss insurance 
with my client in terms which he 
could understand. 

I would avoid, in discussing 
rates with a client, giving him 





the impression that the rates are 
made by a bureau which is ar- 
bitrary, unreasonable, and utterly 
unconcerned with the client’s wel- 
fare. I would explain to him that 
rates are established as fairly as 
possible with an attempt to have 
them non-discriminatory. 

I would not force upon my 
client a form not fitted to his needs. 

I would study Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. Here is one of 
the most important fields — today 
particularly, and doubtless tomor- 











row. This form should be as im- 
portant and as commonly carried 
as fire property damage insurance. 
I am under the impression that its 
logical development has been se- 
riously hampered by an unwilling- 
ness on the part of the seller to 
study it, a too complex form and 
too little flexibility in adapting 
the form to the specific problem. 
There is little radically wrong 
with the institution of insurance. 
Companies pay their losses. They 
interpret their contracts in good 
faith. Perhaps it is the many minor 
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technicalities and annoyances with 
which the buyer is confronted 
that determine his attitude and the 
attitude of the public. Much con- 
structive work can be done in 
eliminating these causes of misun- 
derstanding. 

I have undertaken to tell you 
about the insurance buyer and his 
problems. On second thought I 
have probably ended up in telling 
you about the insurance agent and 
his problems. Substitute the word 
“agent”’ for “buyer.” Their prob- 
lems should be identical. 


te 


ONE SALESMAN SELLS THE OUTPUT 
~ OF 70 OTHER WORKERS 








Since the average American family is made up of nearly four people, if the average 
salesman falls down on the job he, in normal times, hits the livelihood of almost 300 


other people. Chart reproduced by courtesy National Federation of Sales Executives. 











Have You a Little ‘““Deadwood”’ 
in Your File? 


If there is one fault common to many 
insurance men — among that segment 
of agents and brokers who aggressively 
go out to develop new business — it 
seems to us that it is that of too many 
call-backs or deadwood in the prospect 
file. In other words, they may be said 
to deal with “names,” 
with prospects. 
Occasionally, however, we come 


rather than 


across the case of a man who proves 
it can be done the easier — and per- 
way. We know of one 
man, for instance, who goes so far 

as to build virtually all 
his business on the one-call plan (as 
far as selling-the-idea is concerned). 
True, not many can proceed at a pace 
as fast as that, but the case cited, 
among others, nevertheless proves that 


haps better 


or so short 


it can be done — and the man we 
mention has done it, mind you, in a 
town of 18,000. He did it in one year, 
too, going from scratch to $50,000 in 


that period. 


Usable Ideas for Today 





How to put your finger on his suc- 
cess? Simply that he likes people, and 
people like him. They trust him, have 
confidence in him — and if you can 
create that attitude among your ac- 
quaintances, you don’t have to worry 
very much about all the little nuances 
of salesmanship. 

We submit, however, that contribu- 
tory to his success, in considerable 
measure, is his refusal to make a lot 
of useless call-backs. And vital to your 
own success, we venture to state, is 
your ability to differentiate between 
mere names and probable prospects 
or to convert quickly such names into 
real prospects. 

(By the way, how long is it since you 
weeded out your own “prospect’’ file?) 


Community of Interests 


The buyer and the agent have many 
interests in common. Each is an im- 
portant unit in the business life of the 
community, employing labor, sup- 
porting other businesses, paying taxes 
locally, investing accumulated capital. 
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Mental Hazard 


The story 1s told of a golfer who en- 
countered a severe mental hazard 
every time he approached a certain 
gully. One day his caddy advised that 
he wouldn’t experience any trouble 
that day, as the gully had been filled 
in. 

However, after a beautiful drive, 
the golfer was surprised to find the 
gully there just as usual. 

Said the caddy, “If I hadn’t told 
you the gully had been filled in, 
you’d never have crossed it.”’ 


Insurance Makes Sure 


Charles Behrman, New York insur- 
ance man, makes good use of this 
slogan by rubber-stamping it on all 
his correspondence: “Insure what you 
have to insure having it.” 


Ashtabula Action 


Two blades of grass where but one 
grew before — that was the new sell- 
ing plan for accident coverage of the 
Martin Brothers of the small town 
of Ashtabula, Ohio, as they aimed to 
secure not one, but several applica- 
tions per call. 

First, a list was made of the smaller 
business firms in town — outfits that 
employed about 10 to 15 men. The 
agents knew virtually all of these em- 
ployers personally and called in per- 
son, suggesting that the owner cover 
all his employees with non-occupa- 
tional accident insurance, paying all 
or part of the premiums out of the 
business, 

Sales points emphasized: (1) Close 
personal relationships in firm meant 


worker in event of accident would 
turn to boss for gift or loan — much 
better if insurance company would 
maintain worker’s income and pay 
medical expenses, (2) Cost is small, 
(3) Plan would tie workers more 
closely to the firm and improve labor 
relationships. 

Results achieved: More than $2000 
in premiums written in a single month. 


By Mail or “in Person” 

When you buy capital stock insurance, 
you deal with the local agent. He 
is the man who is on-the-job, on-the- 
spot. You can, however, take another 
kind of insurance where in the event 
of a loss you would have to resort to 
correspondence and rely on dealing 
with someone who is a complete 
stranger to you, a high-powered “ex- 
ecutive” in a far-away city — assum- 
ing, of course, you want that kind of 
“service.” 

Two Speeds Forward 

Stewart Stanley, Joplin, Mo., insur- 
ance man now in the services, wrote 
his friends at home: “I am looking 
forward to going back.”’ He also adds, 
with becoming modesty: “I’m a self- 
made man — but I think if I had it to 
do over, I’d call in someone else.”’ 


In A COMPETITIVE WoRLD 

The desire to perform service goes 
with the profit motive. 

AGENT’s SERVICES 


The agent is essential to the proper 
and orderly development of the in- 
surance business and its many avenues 
of service to those insured. 
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OCTOGENARIAN.— Mrs. Margaret Hotchin of White PRESENTATION. — Harold F. Hammond, Pres. of 
Pigeon, Mich., was 80 yrs. old in June and her the Ins. of Traffic Engineers, presents certificates to 
agency marked its 40th birthday. Possessing a sparkling past presidents of the ITE. Shown here (I. to r.) are 
personality, Mrs. Hotchin writes all her policies in clear B. Marsh, R. Morrison, G. Mickle, and Mr. Ham- 
longhand, and takes an active part in all civic affairs. mond. Four other past presidents also got certificates. 


A Personalities 


NEWS IN PICTURES 


Personalities V 
CLAIMS MEN. — Special agents in charge of field > senting every section of the nation, they are (I. to r., 
offices of the Claims Bureau, Assn. of Casualty and seated) Felix O. Cox, Atlanta; Wayne Merrick, Claims 
Surety Executives, met to exchange ideas on claims and Bureau manager; R. W. Dick, N. Y.; (standing) Robert 
develop new techniques in combatting frauds. All D. Peen, Dallas; Charles Griffen, Los Angeles; F. E. 
former F. B. I. men, with one exception, and repre- > Chalkley, Chicago; and Lester A. Strobel, St. Louis. 
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SAFETY GOGGLE. — By holding lenses 
under a polarized light, a shadow pat- 
tern, invisible to naked eye, indicates 
that lenses have been properly tough- 
ened and protect the eyes of war workers. 


A Safety Slants 


THE NEWS EN 
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SIGNAL. — A safety device that cuts down speed of autos ap- ACCI 
proaching school zones and railroads was tested by traffic engi- tries, 1 
neers. Shown here are W. T. McAndrews (left) ass’t, and L. Claus- accide 
ing, inventor, contacting radio-receiver attached to motor of car and labora 
causing auto to slow down, regardless of pressure exerted by driver. tected 
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BEGINNER. — At the wheel in this photograph is Verne Jenkins, now_the vice- MISSING IN ACTION. — Lt. erbert ' 


president of a large insurance company, pictured here “in the early days when he of the flying fortress “Preferr 1 Risk,” 
was a rambling knight of the ratebook,” about thirty years ago. Travelling about his plane is still being flown by hj cousin. 
extensive rural district in the then “latest model” shown below, Mr. Jenkins was l. to r.: Lt. Larry Vinson, Lt. Bd) Woolf 


able to lay the invaluable firm foundations of his career in the insurance industry. row: Sgt. Mamula, Sgt. Reed,|igt. Sma 





TRAFFIC SYSTEM. — Trackless trains 
move on precise schedules throughout 
Douglas Aircraft Plant in California, 
while worker “pedestrians” and train 
operators alike observe rigid traffic rules. 


ACCIDENT LAB. — Because of the large number of people in war indus 
| |tries, underwriters are developing safety devices to help combat industrial 
j accidents, as depicted in these photos taken in the accident prevention 
laboratories of an insurance company. Left photo shows how an unpro- 
tected circular saw may rip a girl's finger. At right, guard makes saw safe. 


iN PICTURES 
Insurance ‘Personalities VW 


SEEING EYE DOG. — George D. Anderson, an insurance agent 
in Montana, lost his right hand and also his eyesight when he 
was a little boy. A police dog named “Lady” was purchased for 
George, and they now are inseparable. George selects his 
prospects; Lady finds them and then George makes the sale. 


— Lt.} erbert V. Strate, former Minneapolis agent, and pilot 
referrii Risk,” has been missing in action since May, but 
) by hij cousin. Members of the combat crew are, back row 
Lt. Bd) Woolfolk, Lt. Sam Elliot, and Lt. Herb Strate. Front 
Reed,| gt. Smart, Sgt. Stoy, Sgt. Malencok and Sgt. Bolton. 





TAGE COACH. — This photo was taken about 1890 at Challis, 
Idaho, and shows the mode of travel at that time. The passengers 
were two travelling salesmen making an annual trip through the 
territory. Agents of one of our member companies make this same 
trip over the same roads by auto — or did before gas rationing. 


Good Old “Days 


1890. — This photo shows the Henry G. Hood and Sons 
Agency of Pa., as it appeared in “those good old days.” 
Seated at desk is Major A. G. Happer, founder of the Agen- 
cy; standing is the balance of the office force, Henry G. 
Hood. Mr. Hood's two sons are now carrying on the agency 
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LOOKING BACK. — The above picture 
gives us a general idea of what Maiden 
Lane, a well known district in New York, 
looked like in 1880. Notice the heavy traffic 
and overhead wires, as well as the wagons. 


Good Old ‘Days ¥ 


HISTORIC LANDMARK'IN BOSTON. — The 
star on the right side of this unusual reproduc- 
tion indicates the first office of a very large insur- 
ance company, located at 28 State Street, in the Mer- 
chants Bank Building, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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pee Survey Selling 
=e MARY B. ALLARD . 


Now that the information necessary to 
make up the survey has been gathered, 
it is the agent’s job to piece these data 
together into one sound program of insurance for his client. There may 
be some cases where the agent will want to refer to the company for 
advice as to how to proceed with some portion of the survey which pre- 
sents a problem about which he is not thoroughly familiar. But the ac- 
tual preparation of the survey should take place in the agent’s office. He 
is familiar with the risk and can better give it the personal touch. 

The client-agent relationship brings him closer to the problem and 
makes him more capable of making accurate recommendations. No 
matter how simple the survey, there are always questions that come up 
in making that can be answered only by those having had personal 
contact with the prospect. 

By preparing the survey himself, the agent will become thoroughly 
familiar with thé prospect’s problem, will be more interested at the time 
of presentation, and will therefore have a more forceful delivery which 
will tend to elicit from the prospect the desired results — sale of the 
whole program. 


























CuHeck UP or Existinc COVERAGE 






Hl The existing policies should first be 
\ checked as to every minute detail against 
the answers to the questions asked dur- 
ing the first interview. They should be 
checked for 

(1) Accuracy — name, address, de- 



















V. ‘Preparing the Survey 
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scription of premises, and other 
statements; present premium com- 
putation — whether or not correct 
description has been used. 

(2) Present policy form and 
adequacy of present amounts. 

(3) Exclusions and limitations 
affecting the coverage which might 
be eliminated. 

(4) Substitution of forms which 
will broaden the coverage. 

Many companies have a manual 
which, at the same time as it 
guides in checking, will give sug- 
gested recommendations to be 
used in given cases. This will often 
make it possible of completion by 
a trained person in the office. Even 
if a manual of this sort is not avail- 
able, members of the office person- 
nel can often be trained to com- 
plete surveys from the information 
gathered by the field man. This 
will give the agent more time to 
spend on solicitations. 


CoMPANY AND AGENCY 
CriticisMs SHOULD BE AvoIDED 


In criticizing policies one must 
be extremely careful not to criticize 
agents or companies. It must be 
remembered that the agent writing 
that particular policy is probably 


a friend of the prospect’s; at least - 


the prospect had enough confi- 
dence in him to buy one policy 
from him. He may consider it a re- 
flection on his judgment, and for 
this reason should be avoided. 
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Being considerate of another 
agent will often get the desired 
results. He has probably made a 
mistake which the surveying agent 
himself might sometime duplicate 
if the surveying agent has not 
already done so. 

If the agent is willing to be mag- 
nanimous enough to admit that it 
was probably an oversight on the 
agent’s part and that it probably 
would not have affected recovery 
in case of loss, the prospect will in- 
variably feel that here is a man 
who is fair and willing to give 
human nature a boost. 


SurvVEY SHOULD BE BRIEF 


The written portions of the sur- 
vey should be brief and concise. 
They should not tell everything. 
Other agents will probably see the 
survey and can easily duplicate 
recommendations into their ex- 
isting policies. A hint at the rec- 
ommendations and corrections to 
be effected will make it harder for 


the third agent to copy. The rest of 


it can be done in the interview 
when presenting the survey. 

The language should be non- 
technical to the prospect, the 
insurance man’s technical terms 
are only confusing. If the agent 
wants the prospect to understand, 
language with which he is familiar 
must be used. If he does not under- 
stand the plan, he will not want it. 
He will fail to see its value. 
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A SHORT COURSE 


Two Distinct Parts 


The plan should be divided into 
two distinct parts — the existing 
insurance, and recommendations 
for corrections and additional cov- 
erages. The prospect is naturally 
primarily interested in hearing the 
verdict on his existing policies. 


ADVISOR’s ATTITUDE 


All semblance of selling should 
be avoided. It must be evident 
throughout the interview that the 
prospect’s best interests are fore- 
most. A mechanical survey is 
avoided by personalizing it and 
making it individualistic. The pros- 
pect must be made to feel that this 
job was especially made for him 
so that he will not be led to say 
“Just another form letter.”” During 
the entire interview, an advisor’s 
attitude should be kept. 

The recommendations must be 
tactful and possible to fulfill. They 
should also be within the means of 
the insured. Care should be taken 
to reflect concern with adequacy 
of coverage and not merely with 
more premium. This would be one 
fine way to show this up as “A 
No. 1 Sales Gag.” 

SHOULD Be ComMPLETE 

It is imperative that all forms of 
coverage (1) vital, (2) advisable, 
and (3) available, be touched upon 
since the survey is a complete pro- 
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tection plan. But, in recommend- 
ing changes and additional cover- 
ages, the most important should 
be taken care of first. Many of the 
coverages will not be acted upon, 
but at least the prospect will have 
been apprised of them in the order 
of their importance. 


Eye APPEAL 


The arrangement of the survey 
is very important and should be 


— 














MARY B. ALLARD 


Service par excellence. 


made appealing to the eye. Much 
is sold on the basis of “‘eye appeal.” 
It more quickly reflects images to 
the mind than any other method. 
For this reason, the use of pictures 
in making it is recommended. A 
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picture will not make a good sur- 
vey out of a bad one, but will help 
materially in adding color to a 
sound insurance analysis. 

Nothing arouses interest more 
readily than does a good picture of 
something a person cherishes — 
and a home is one of the funda- 
mental possessions one cherishes. 
The picture should be placed in 
the front of the survey so that it 
will immediately put the prospect 
in a receptive mood. 

The use of maps has achieved 
the same results in many Cases. 
Often an agent draws up a plan 
of a person’s estate so that the lay- 
out of his property is visible at one 
glance in an interesting way. 


RECORD OF EXPIRATIONS 


From the agent’s standpoint, 
one of the most important parts of 
the survey is the recording of in- 
formation collected. A copy of all 
data pertinent to the proper writ- 
ing up of coverage expiring in 
other agencies should be made for 
the agent’s records so that he may 
solicit them upon renewal, or pick 
them up automatically if so agreed 
at the time of survey presentation. 

These expirations should be 
diaried so that they will come-up 
at the proper time for solicitation. 
One agent who has a system of 
carbon forms for his records, makes 
up a separate form for each policy 
expiring with another agent so 
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that the expiration comes up with 
his own. They show up immedi- 
ately because they are of a differ- 
ent color, and are definitely ear- 
marked for close attention. 


PRESENTATION OF SURVEY 


The selling job should have 
begun from the initial step, but it 
is in the presentation that the cru- 
cial point has been reached and 
the agent must be on the alert to 
avoid pitfalls resulting in complete 
waste of the time and effort. 

First, the survey must be de- 
livered in person at a time when 
the prospect will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider it seriously, and 
when he will be at sufficient leisure 
to give his careful attention. Hav- 
ing the telephone buzz at his ear 
every time a vital point has been 
reached is most disconcerting and 
can spoil the whoie sale. 

The prospect should be made to 
understand that the job of explain- 
ing requires some time, and an 
interview for its presentation should 
be arranged in advance of calling. 
The prospect is investing a large 
amount of money — it is not solely 
the premium price which he is in- 
vesting but the results of coverage 
afforded in case of loss. Such an 
investment deserves time. 


AGENT Must BE PRESENT 


If an interview has not been 
arranged in advance, and the pros- 
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pect suggests that the survey be 
left with him for review, the agent 
should make a definite appoint- 
ment, and by no means should the 
survey be left with the prospect. 

In the first place, it is but the 
skeleton of the sales plan. It needs 
amplification. In very few cases 
will the written portions of the sur- 
vey sell the plan. Salesmanship 
must continue throughout the 
interview. Decisions should be 
“clinched.” No person is going to 
buy insurance — he must be sold. 

The survey is merely an aid to 
sell one’s self, and the agent should 
be there to sell himself by acting 
as advisor and almost forgetting to 
sell. The delivery is surely the de- 
cisive point. If greed is eliminated 
and it can be shown that the agent 
is merely acting as counsellor, the 
business will be forthcoming. 

In discussing the survey, both 
the prospect and the agent should 
have copies, the prospect the origi- 
nal, and the agent the carbon. It 
will facilitate easy presentation if 
the agent has notes on his copy 
of the survey as to rates and points 
not included in the survey which 
he wishes to bring out. 

It is a good plan to begin by 
telling the insured generally what 
was attempted to be effected so 
that the prospect will be able to 
follow the aims of the agent in his 
presentation. If the prospect is 
made to understand that the agent 
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in preparing the survey has thought 
primarily of the extent of the loss 
rather than the less important like- 
lihood of loss, the prospect will see 
what the agent was striving to 
achieve, and will follow better the 
presentation. 

Honest suggestions as to recom- 
mended coverages will be appre- 
ciated and will build up confidence 
leading to a “full” sale of the 
suggested plan. 

For example, if the insured is 
carrying collision coverage on an 
old car, it should be pointed out to 
him that the amount he would 
collect in case of loss is so negligi- 
ble that the insurance is costly. 

In the case of Comprehensive 
Personal Liability, on the other 
hand, the premium is relatively 
low and stress should be laid on 
its importance. Honest appraisals 
such as these will make the pros- 
pect see that commission is not the 
primary objective of the agent. 


DIsPOSITION OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The agent should make sure that 
the prospect understands each 
point and that it is disposed of at 
the time of its discussion. It will 
make for less confusion and will 
shorten the time of the interview. 

On his copy, the agent should 
make notations of the disposition 
of each recommendation so that 
he will know just what transpired 
during the interview, and so that 
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records can be made of them as 
soon as he gets to the office. Com- 
plete records should be kept and 
diaried for attention at the proper 
time. 

It is well for the agent briefly to 
summarize the decisions and to 
offer to clear up any questions that 
might still be in the mind of the 
prospect before he leaves. Many 
agents send out letters confirming 
the outcome of the survey as soon 
as they return to the office. This 
saves future misunderstanding and 
helps to sum up the whole interview 
in a clear and concise way. 


FoLLtow Up 


The most important part of the 
job has yet to be done, and that is 
continued contact with the in- 
sured. 

Insurance is sold and not bought. 
Though there are cases where the 
whole program is sold at the in- 
itial presentation, they are very 
rare. Even if a job of the first order 
has been done in setting up one’s 
self as an advisor, man forgets 
easily. 

At first, he will often think of the 
presentation, but he must be re- 
minded of the service the agent has 
offered by frequent contact. It is 
necessary as part of the plan to 
call on the insured if only to keep 
the survey up to date. Much of the 
value of the survey lies in keeping 
the insurance program up to date. 





Selling a survey is not the task 
of fitting this year’s needs — it is 
that of furnishing complete pro- 
tection information for all time. 


Alps IN MakKING SuRVEY 


Many companies are making 
available to their agents well 
thought out aids toward making 
more fool-proof surveys. They vary 
by company in form and nomen- 
clature, but are essentially the 
same in purpose. Some of them are: 

Fact Finder. This is used by the 
agent in his first interview with 
the prospect and is designed to ex- 
pose a risk to all of its hazards. 
It consists of a set of questions 
which should bring out all of a 
risk’s insurable needs. 

Manual for Checking and Recom- 
mendations. When the agent returns 
to his office after having ques- 
tioned a prospect so as to ascertain 
his needs, the use of this manual is 
of considerable help. It serves as a 
guide for checking existing policies 
and for recommending proper 
coverages. Its use facilitates the 
making of a survey and serves to 
eliminate an agent’s forgetting or 
overlooking certain considerations 
when reviewing a prospect’s insur- 
ance problem. 

Survey Folders. These are the 
binders in which the completed 
survey is placed. They are usually 
attractive leather bound, loose- 
leaf folders which open up to 
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show a visible guide of the pros- 
pect’s present insurance coverage 
and recommendations for correc- 
tion. Its principal purpose is to 
show the insurance situation at a 
glance. 

So that the survey can be kept 
up to date at all times, the sheets 
describing the present coverage 
are removable and replaceable. 
The recommendations portion of 
these folders or wallets, should also 
be removable since they too be- 
come obsolete. As soon as a 
ommendation is acted upon, there 
is no more need for its existence. 

Many of these folders include a 
visible premium calendar along 
with the visible index of coverages. 
These also show the insured, at a 
glance, the split of premiums and 
their spread over a year’s time. 

Those who include the visible 
premium calendar feel that it helps 
the prospect determine at what 
time he wants a premium to fall 
due. It facilitates the spacing of 
expirations so that premium pay- 
ment will be equally distributed. 
Those who do not believe in their 
use feel that it is a constant re- 
to the prospect of the 
amount of money expended for 
insurance. 

Numerous other records such as 
solicitation records and survey con- 
trol records are available, all of 
which are intended to make the 
work of the agent easier, and to 


rec- 


minder 
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supply the agent with an organized 
office plan of recording. 

The agent whose companies do 
not offer such facilities need not 
feel, however, that surveys cannot 
be made without them. While they 
are of definite assistance, they can 
be duplicated in the agent’s own 
form. The essential idea is that 
the agent tailor-make the insur- 
ance of his prospects. 


CONCLUSION 


“So many changes will take 
place after the war” may be a plat- 
itudinous expression, but one which 
should not be 
without further thought. Even if 
the writer were able to, it would 
not be within the province of this 
discussion to dwell on all the 
pects of these Those 
which have a bearing on the in- 
surance agency field concern 
here. 

There may have been a day 
when all that was expected of the 
agent was that he sell the policy. 
collect the commission on the pre- 
mium, and his job was considered 
done. The time when he can get 
away with that method of opera- 
tion is rapidly disappearing. 

There is a reason for the exist- 
ence of the American Agency 
system of remuneration, and the 
justification for it would seem to 
resolve itself into service. 
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missions in government-awarded 
insurance contracts has more than 
hinted at that fact. Will the de- 
creasing scale be limited to gov- 
ernment-awarded insurance? The 
trend would seem to indicate a 
“no” answer. And, to a certain ex- 
tent, justifiably so. The commis- 
sion earned should be in direct 
proportion to the proper servicing 
of an account. 

Though indirectly, agency re- 
muneration has been linked with 
insurance company practices in 
the government investigations which 
have mushroomed up within the 
past six or seven years. The expense 
loading in rate make-up has been 
closely scrutinized. While not yet 
found inconsistently high, wouldn’t 
it behoove the agent to make sure 
that the basis for that opinion be 
strengthened by giving their cli- 
ents continuous service? 

rhe social reforms, interrupted 
now because of the world struggle, 
will beyond a doubt be accelerated 
as soon as the war is won. Social 
insurance, in this country at least, 
has fanned a spark toward a more 
insurance-conscious public. ‘This 
does not take away the glory of the 
wonderful work done and still 
being done by insurance com- 
panies and agents in educating the 
public on insurance matters, and 
in giving them an insight into 
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what their insurance does for them; 
but it has planted the seed of in- 
surance information in practically 
every home in the nation in a 
short space of time. The agent 
should not let rest the opportu- 
nity for making that seed bear 
fruit. 

In short, the public in general 
has already begun to think about 
insurance, and to expect tailor- 
made service. What more thor- 
ough way of servicing an account 
is there than offering it a survey? 
What bigger social contribution 
could an agent make than profes- 
sionally advising his prospects and 
clients as to how they can protect 
their financial stability from in- 
surable hazards? This, of course, 
should not lead to the abuse of the 
survey idea. 

The survey to be worth while 
must be a complete conscientious 
appraisal of a prospect’s insurance 
requirements. Too many agents 
have smudged the name of ‘“‘sur- 
vey” by offering shabby excuses 
for surveys to their prospects. 
Though there are other effective 
ways of meeting the service situa- 
tion, a well-thought-up survey 
drawn in such a way that will per- 
mit of no fair criticism is “Service 
par excellence,” and is one that 
honorably discharges the agent’s 
obligation to his public. 
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daily press or various insurance magazines 
Nuggets of interest and help from the 








Pots THat Hep You SELi 
The Local Agent 

The hobby of photography has been 
turned to good use by many of the 
photobugs in the insurance business. 
It is a good idea to take a photo for 
the insured — or get him to do so — 
of jewelry or other specifically in- 
sured items. If there is a loss, the claim 
settlement is greatly simplified if a 
photo of the insured article is filed 
with the policy. Photos can also be 
used in place of a household inven- 
tory. Every agent krows that the 
household inventory is a fine idea but 
that very few of them are ever com- 
pleted. The agent who is a photogra- 
pher, or the insured himself, if he has 
photographic predilections, can make 
a visual inventory by taking photo- 
graphs throughout the house showing 
furniture and valuables. You may 
want to omit contents of closets and 
drawers, but rugs, furniture, pictures, 
bric-a-brac and many items hard to 
remember and difficult to describe 
when the claim occurs can be re- 
corded in this manner. Be sure to date 
each photo clearly on the back. The 
sales angle is that the insured is made 
to realize how inadequate his present 
insurance is. 





SHeepy Trate Booxs 
Points 


Bill Cobb of Des Moines Agency 
sent in a request for certain replace- 
ments to his Sales Kit, with the follow- 
ing explanation: 

“I stopped to talk to a farmer pros- 
pect and he promised to give me an 
interview after he finished his chores. 
While I was waiting I laid my books 
down on a plank and walked around 





the yard visiting with him. When we 
were ready to go in the house, I found 
the sheep were busy chewing on my 
books and mixing them with a gener- 
ous dose of barnyard mud. We col- 
lected enough of what was left to go 
through the interview —” 

Maybe a kiddly trate books, too. 
We wouldn’t know — would you? 
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SELLER OF STOVE 
Is Hetp NEGLIGENT 
Journal of Commerce 

Negligence on the part of a seller of 
merchandise as to responsibility for 
inspection and repair of defects may 
legally become the basis for a damage 
award if such negligence results in loss 
either to the purchaser or to any other 
person, according to the Michigan 
Supreme Court in Susie Gimino vs. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. The case is of 
special interest to insurers because of 
its significance from the standpoint of 
subrogation rights. The negligence 
involved was held by a jury to have 
resulted in explosion of a stove and 
consequent destruction of a home and 
contents. 

“Defendant cannot escape liability 
to plaintiff for negligence on the 
ground it had no contractual relation 
with her,” the opinion stated. It was 
noted that the jury found negligence 
existed and that there was supporting 
testimony upon which such a verdict 
could be well-founded. Hence the 
high court found no occasion to set 
aside the judgment. 


How Is Your Aviation I. Q.? 
Isabelle Heath in 
The Insurance Field 

Do you know a flap from a flipper? 
A landing gear from a longeron? No? 
Well, up until a few years ago women 
were not expected to have knowledge 
of such terms, as aviation was strictly 
a man’s world. 

Women have invaded the insurance 
field as solicitors, underwriters and 
handling of insurance 


also in the 








claims and will come in contact with 
aviation in one way or another. The 
war has already thrown greater re- 
sponsibilities upon the shoulders of 
women in business and this, in turn, 
has given us an undreamed of oppor- 
tunity for an increase of knowledge 
and advancement. 

Most people, both men and women, 
have the idea that the underwriting 
of an aviation risk is very complicated 
and requires the combined efforts 
and resources of a technical expert 
and a Rube Goldberg. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. As a matter 
of fact, after becoming familiar with 
a few different but cardinal prin- 
ciples, it is no more difficult than is 
underwriting an automobile risk as 
well as twice as interesting. 
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‘“Gosh, Miss Watson, we have no post- 

war future — we’ve lost every shred of 

our sales resistance.’”? — Courtesy Sales 
Management 
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The aggressive agent 
ve =) 99 
travels a “second mile 





Nine Steps to Sales Success 


HERE ARE 
"eee kinds 
of agents. One 
is the plodder 
who pursues his 
even way in 
conventional 
fashion, doing 
what has to be 
done. The other 
type has that 
something, that 
spark, whichsets 
him apart from 
the 
run. He has the 
ability to trans- 
late every 
cumstance 


common 


cir- 
into 


terms of what it 
can produce for 





by GEORGE D. FALTER 








GEORGE D. FALTER 


The alert agent has that spark that sets him 


apart from the common run 
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him, and he has 
the will to pur- 
sue his objec- 
tive. He 
‘*The 
Mile.” 

The Reader’s 
Digest recently 
printed an arti- 
Harry 


Fos- 


goes 
Second 


cle by 
Emerson 
dick, one para- 
graph of which 
applies to the 
aggressive type 
of agent. 

“The way to 
avoid the slav- 
ishness of neces- 
sity is of your 


own accord to 
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be willing, if possible, to do more than is demanded. The first mile 
alone is drudgery. The glory comes with the Second Mile.” 
Alert agents apply this principle to their business as follows: 


4 





Tue First MILe 


You write letters to prospects. 


The active index file of your 
office records the sale of an acci- 
dent and health policy to Mr. 
John Doe. 


Most of you have sold to your 
customers one or two forms of 
casualty policies. 


Your good friend, the attorney, 
has just handed you an applica- 
tion completed in connection 
with the administration of an 
estate. 


Today’s first memo appears 
simple enough; the renewal of 
the individual fidelity bond for 
the treasurer of a mercantile es- 
tablishment is due and has 
been on the books for years. 


Blanket bonds for the banks 
and savings and loan associa- 
tions in your c> munity have 
been renewed with you for 
years. 


Friends of yours who are em- 
ployed by the postoffice have 


2. 


Ww 





Tue SECOND MILE 


Follow each with a personal 
call. 


Call on him at his home some 
evening and sell the same form 
of. coverage for his wife and 
children. 


. The odds are now in your favor 


for the sale of a comprehensive 
liability policy. 


Call to his attention the neces- 
sity of carrying liability and 
fire insurance on the property 
listed among the. personalities. 


In the course of your conversa- 
tion, discuss the personnel pro- 
tection plan, referring him to 
the ads appearing in leading 
magazines and recommend the 
purchase of a blanket bond 
covering all his employees. 


. Watch the papers for published 


statements and stress the im- 
portance of increasing the bond 
penalties in accordance with 
the increase of assets. 


. Stop in and chat with the post- 


master regularly, offering to 
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newly elected or 


always given you their federal 
bonds. 


When election time rolls 
around, you know you will be 
favored with the bonds of some 
appointed 
public officials. 


Most of the contractors are well 
known to you and when they 
bid a job or land a contract, 
they walk into your office and 
expect you to sign their bond; 
they demand prompt service. 





CHISELED FROM THE WOOD BY THAT OLO CHISELER hyphen 


NINE STEPS TO SALES SUCCESS 


Let us then be up and doing. 


smithy. 


47 
take care of his bonding prob- 
lems. 


Don’t wait until after election. 
Solicit beforehand from all in- 
terested parties the promise of 
their bonds. 


See to it that these contractors 
release to you regularly copies 
of financial statements and work 
on hand. Then, when they need 
a performance bond, you can 
render a prompt decision. 


on 88 08 OF 
a8 Oe 88 BF 
Ve 
VE 


- Longfellow 














oe SMILING AT OURSELVES =>, 


COD 
































‘If | wash my neck and ears I get soap Poor Wilson. He always tries to speak 
in my eyes and may fall out of the window to prospects in their own language and 
and I don’t have accident insurance!” today he’s calling on a young jitterbug!” 














‘We all know you are under bond, ‘Don’t drag this out. I don’t have 
Blixbee, but that’s hardly necessary!’? enough excuses for a lengthy sales talk!” 
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sn CALVIN A. SORIERO’S article on 
“The Broad Form Money and Securities 


Policy,” in the Special Study Section of the 






January issue of THE JOURNAL, Walter 






LeMunyon of New York City presents in 






the following pages a comparative analysis 






of such a policy that is designed to protect 






.a business against disappearance of money. 
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BROAD FORM MONEY & SECURITIES PGLICY 














COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








OLICY THAT WILL PROTECT A BUSINESS 


AGAINST DISAPPEARANCE OF MONEY 





In the past, a business m 
tected for loss of money 

was forcibly taken from h 
his safe was burgisrized, 
dishonest employee commit 
embezzlement. 


Now the business man can 


surance under a broad form money and 


securities policy that wi 
him azainst actual destru 
tion, disappearance or 
wrongful abstraction of 
money and securities both 
from within his vremises 
while in transit in the 
custody of messengers. 


It is the only policy 
that will cover loss of 
Money and securities by 


fire, by thievery, by pocket 


picking, or through many 


other means causing disap- 


pearance of money. 


Compare the limited cover 
ages under specific hold- 
up and safe burglary poli- 

cies with the new broad form as outlined 


in the following teble. 


of your burglary sand robbery business 
now carried and furnish each assured 


with a proposal for this 
coverage. 


issued 





by WALTER LE MUNYON 


DON'T WAIT UNTIL THE PRESENT INSURANCE 
EXPIRES. DO IT NOW BEFORE SOME OTKER 
AGENT BEATS YOU TO IT. 


an was pro- 
only when it 
im, or when 
or when a 
ted We also suggest that you make a list 
of prospective customers and tell 
them ebout this new form. Here is 
just a smail list from which to 


choose. 


_ 


purchase in- 


11 protect 
ois Auto Sales & Service 
Beverage Compénies 
Breweries 

Bus Companies 

Churches 

Ciothing Stores 

Coal & Oil Compa:.ies 
Country Clubs 
Department Stores 
Development Companies 
Hotels and Cafes 
Lodges 

Meat & Grocery Stores 
Municipalities 

Public Utility Companies 
Real Estate Comvaries 
Restaurants 

Sales & Speciality Cos. 
Schools & Colleges 

Y. M. C. Ae & Yo We Ce Aw 


or 





Walter LeMunyon 


Prepare a list 
You will find them all vitally 
interested. It is a sure way to pick 
up some new business, from new 
customers. 


broad form 














COMPARISONS OF COVERAGES UNDER 


BROAD FORM MONEY AND SECURITIES POLICY 


SPECIFIC POLICIES AND THE BROAD FORM MONEY & SECURITIES POLICY 


CAUSE OF LOSS 


Safe Burglary 
Burglary of safe =- forcible entry 


Entry into safe - no visible marks of forcible entry 


Fire - Explosion - Water Damage - Flood 
Strike-riot-wind storm-earthquake-tornado 
Theft & Larceny 

Disappearance 


Protective Devices not maintained as per Warranty 


Inside Hold-Up 


Hold-up within premises 

Theft and Larceny - (custodian not on duty) 
Disappearance 

Strike-riot -windstorm-earthquake-tornado 
Fire - Explosion - Water Damage - Flood 


Protective Devices not maintained as per Warranty 


Outside Messenger Hold-Up 


Messenger hold-up outside premises 
Home of custodian = hold-up 

Home of custodian - theft or burglery 
Disappearance 

Fire - Explosion - Water Damage - Flood 


Protective Devices not maintained as per Warranty 


Paymaster Robbery Without "All Risk" Rider attached 


SPECIFIC POLICY 


BROAD FORM 








Hold-up from custodian - inside or outside 
On premises - custodian not on duty 
Disappearance 
Strike-riot-windstorm-earthquake-tornado 
Fire - Explosion - Water Damage - Flood 
Theft & Larceny 


Protective Devices not maintained as per Warranty 


Paymaster Robbery with "All Risk" Rider Attached 





Hold-up from custodian - inside or outside 

On premises - custodian not on duty 

Disappearance 
Strike-riot-windstorm-earthquake-tornado 

Fire - Explosion - Water Damage - Floor 

Theft & Larceny 

Protective Devices not maintained as per Warranty 


All Subject to Provisions of the Policy Contracts 


Covered 

Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Not covered 
Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Cov. Reduced 


Covered 

Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Cov. Reduced 


Covered 
Covered 

If added 

Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Cov. Reduced 


Covered 

Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Not Covered 
Cov. Reduced 


Covered 

If Endorsed 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 

Cov. Reduced 


Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Full Coverage 


Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Full Coverage 


Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Cove red 
Full Coverage 


Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Full Coverage 


Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Covered 
Full Coverage 
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TYPICAL LOSSES 


The majority of these losses have been paid by the 
companies under the "Broad Form" Money end Securities 
Policy, losses which would not have been covered under 
the specific Interior Robbery, Safe Burglery, Messenger 
or Payroll Hold-up Policy. 


1. BREWERY A messenger had just purchesed $760 worth 
of revenue stamps and was returning by train, Upon 
reaching his destination, he suddenly left the train. 

In the excitement, he left the.bag containing the revenue 
stamps on the seat. He reported his loss, but the stamps 
were never returned by the finder, 


2. PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. A messenger employed was making 
collections from bus depots and left a box contairing 
$900 in cash on the seat of his passenger car while he 
went to lunch. “hen he returned, the box containing the 
money had disappeared because the car had been left 
unlocked. 


3. AUTOMOBILE DEALER AND REPAIR SHOP $976.20 in cash 
and checks stolen from cash drawer. No safe on premises. 


4, WHOLESALT CANDY CO. $265 disappeared from cash 
register. The employee on duty claimed the loss was 
caused by customer, identity unknown. 


5. DEPARTMENT STORE $1,500. mysteriously disappeared. 


6. MUNICIPALITY Clerk closed door of safe but failed 
to set the combination. $2,500 in cash was removed during 
the night. 


7. HOTEL Fire occurred in hotel and cash and securities 
contained within safe were exposed to intense heat which 
destroyed them beyond recognition. If hotel had carried 
the "Broad Form" Policy instead of limited cover contracts 
they could have secured reimbursement thereunder. 


8. REAL ESTATE AND CEMETERY COMPANY A eust of wind 

blew $10,000. of a $22,000. cash bank deposit out of the 
window of an assured's eighth floor offices. The deposit 
book and cash deposit were being made up for delivery to 
the bank. Only three $50. bills were recovered of the 
$10,000, Unfortunately the owner did not carry the "Broad 
Form" Money and Securities Policy which would have covered 
this loss. 
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BROAD FORM MONEY AND SECURITIES POLICY 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


(1) CREDIT ¥OR EXISTING POLICIES 





It is unnecessary t~> cancel existing Safe Burglary, Interior, 
Messenger or Paymaster Robbery policies in mid term when you purchase a 
Money and Securities Policy. Pro rata credit is allowed for any such 
individual policies that may be in force and an appropriate adjustment 
is mde in the premium charged for the Broad Form Policy whether purchased 
with the same company or not. 


(2) DISCOUNTS FOR PROTECTIVE DEVICES 





Although assured receives credit for maintaining Protective 
Devices such as Private Conveyance, Burglar Alarms, etc., No such 
warranties appear in the policy and full coverage is provided at all 
times, 


(3) PROPERTY: COVFRED 





(a) For all Direct Loss of Money and Securities. 

(ob) For all Direct Loss of or Damage to all other property, 
including Damzge to Premises proper, caused by safe Burglery, 
Interior Robbery and Outside Messenger Robbery. 


(4) EXCLUSIONS = BROAD FORM POLICY 





(a) War whether declared or not, invasion, insurrection, 
Tebellion, hostilities, revolution, or military or 
usurped power, 


(b) Any dishonest, fraudulent or criminal act of the assured or 
of any officer, employee, partner, director, trustee or 
authorized representative of the assured, whether acting 
alone or in collusion with others,* but this exclusion shall 
not apply to loss, destruction or damage caused by Safe 
Burglary or Robbery committed by an employee of the assured. 
When "Loss outside Premises" is limited to Securities only 
then Fidelity Cover" may be provided for 10% additional 
premium charge. 





~ 


The giving or surrendering, voluntarily or by reason of 
any fraudulent trick or device not constituting robbery, 
of title to, or possession or custody of, any insured 
property. 


(c 


(a) Forgery by whomsoever committed. The insurance unier 
this policy shall not apply to manuscripts, records or 
accounts or plate glass or lettering or ornamentation 
thereon, * 


Protection against these hazards is available under 
separate policies, 
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BROAD FORM MONEY AND SECURITIFS POLICY 





SALES AIDES 


Que stion: 
An employee on the way to the bank with $1,000. in checks and $500. 


in currency discovers that the money has disappeared. ‘“hether it 
was lost or taken by a pickpocket is not determined. Under what 
form of policy would this loss be covered? 


Answer: 

This loss would be covered under the Broad Form Noney and Securities 
Policy. It wule not be covered under any form of Holdup or Messenger 
Policy. 


Que stion: 

—- —-- -— 

An employee is required to take several thousand dollars in cash to 
his home for safe keeping until he has an opportunity to turn it 
over to his emplover the following day. During the night the money 
disappears, What form of policy would cover this loss? 


Answer: 


The Broad Form Money and Securities Policy provides coverere on money 
while in transit in the custody of a messenger and also @uring such 
time as the money is kept in his residence over-night. This loss 
would not be covered under the regular Outside Messenger Holdup Policy. 


question: 
everal hundred dollars have disappeared from a cash register while 
premises are open for business. aA customer is susvected but there 
is no proof, Is this type of loss covered under the regular Folcup 


Policy? 





Answer: 
No. There must be evidence of a holdup before the Assured can col- 
lect under a Holdup Policy. The loss is covered, however, by the 
provisions of the Broad Form Money and Securities Policy. 





Que stion: 4 
Several thousand dollars are kept in the safe over-night. A burglar 


enters the premises and, without leaving marks of force on the safe, 
succeeds in manipulating the combination to open the safe and remove 
the contents. “Youle the Safe Burglary Policy cover such a loss? 


Answer: 
The regular Safe Burglary Policy specifically excludes coverage unless 

there is visible evidence of forcible entry. There must be actual marks 
of violence on the combination or the safe itself. The Broad Forn Voney 
and Securities Policy does not contain any such restrictions. It covers 
the loss without question. 
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BROAD FORM MONEY AND SECURITIES POLICY 


Question: 

A trusted employee, in a hurry to catch a train, fails to set the cor- 
bination on the office safe which contains several thousand dollars in 
cash and a considerable amount of securities. The following morning 
when he returns, the cash and securities are missing. ‘ould tris loss 
be covered under Safe Burglary or Inside Holdup Policies? 


Answer: 

The Safe Burglary Policy specifically excludes coverage unless there are 
visible marks of forcible entry; the Inside Holdup Policy would not cover 
because there is no evidence of a holdup having teken place. The Broad 
Form Money-and Securities Policy would cover this loss. 


Question: 

Fire destroys a manufacturing plant. Due to the intense heat, $10,000. 
in cash and $50,000. in negotiable securities contained in the safe are 
destroyed beyond recognition. In fact, it is subsequently found to be 
impossible to reconstruct the instruments through use of the remain- 

ing ashes. Is this loss covered under a Fire Policy, a Safe Burglary or 
a Broad Form Money and Securities Policy? 


Answer: 

The regular Fire Policy excludes loss of money and securities. The Safe 
Burglary Policy excludes loss occasioned by fire. The Broad Form Money 
and Securities Policy provides coverage acainst losses of this nature. 


Question: 
The cashier of a department store suddenly discovers that the vremises 
have been flooded with water. He is obliged to drop everything ané run 
for his life. Meanwhile several thousand dollars were washed away and 
never recovered. Is there any policy which would cover this tyve of 
loss? 


Answer: 
The only policy that would cover a loss of t>is nature is a Broad Form 
Money and Securities Policy., 


DON'T Take "NO" FuR AN ANSWERE 


If your prosrect now carries Safe Burglary and Holdup coverage, by all 
means seek his permission to review the present policies and compare 
the coverage now provided with his exvosures to loss. 


Do not handle your solicitation in a "HIT and MISS" fashion because, 
if the wrong information is developed, it will be rather difficult 
to quote the proper premium that should be charged. 


One of the surest ways to develop this class of business in an intelli- 
gent manner is for the broker or agent to complete a Broad Form Money 
and Securities survey form on each risk, Based on the information 
acquired it will then be possible to properly rate the risk and recommend 
an amount of insurance in keeping with the exposure to loss, 


Agents and brokers everywhere will be missing a great opportunity if they 
do not sell one of these policies to every merchant now appearing on 


their lists of prosvects or assured. 





‘Postwar Horizons—Ill 


Some Imaginative Possibilities of the World of Tomorrow 





SUGARCANE GASOLINE 


f  gcwr ses BOATS . . . Gasoline made from sugarcane, 
sorghum, sweet potatoes, cornstalks, grass leaves, 
Irish moss, seaweed, algae, wood and sawdust .. . 
Electronic fruit pickers . . . Schools of fish located 
by submarine sound-detecting devices . . . Ceramic 
floors, walls and stoves in bright and washable colors 
. . . Cargo deliveries made by blimp . . . Lighting 
fixtures that carry light around corners . . . Re- 
claimed rubber serviceable four times as long as today’s 
leather . . . Constant visual reports televised to plant 
foremen and supervisors by strategically-located cam- 
eras . . . All-plastic auto tires. 


F prorwinns —per roller skates, with self-starters, 
going 20 miles an hour for 160 miles, on one 
gallon of gas . . . Cigars for women . . . Mildew- 
proof, water-repellent and cheap clotheslines, made 
of paper . . . Telephone booths ventilated automati- 
cally . . . Fruits and vegetables kept fresh for six 
months by plastic rubber, stretched thin and tight 
around each piece . . . Wallboard made of feathers 
. . . Subway trains with dining cars attached .. . 
Merchandise on belts and small, moving platforms 





flowing past comfortably-seated customers . . . Trou- SUBWAY TRAIN 
sers that retain their crease indefinitely. DINING CARS 





NEW CUSTOMERS 
WANTED § 


Came fluorescent lamps for floor and table 
lamps . . . Cellophane “bandages” to prevent 
infection of burns and wounds from the outside . . . 
Push-button-operated, built-in hydraulic automobile 
jacks . . . Chemically-treated wood almost as hard 
as steel] . . . Fabrics woven from aluminum, to be 
cleaned, with a damp cloth . . . Surplus invasion 
barges used for increased waterway transportation 
. . » Frozen food by mail order . . . Dark stairways 
brightened by luminous disks . . . Salve to protect 
fingers, toes and face against frostbite . . . Laundries 
which advertise: “We now accept new customers.” 


~{Can you speculate where insurance fits into these developments? }- 
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HON. RODNEY BARRUS 
WYOMING 


Honorable Rodney Barrus, Insurance Commissioner for the State of 
Wyoming, is a native of Utah, born in Grantsville, Tooele County. 
He received his education in the public schools of Fairview and Afton, 
Wyoming, the University of Utah and the Utah Agricultural College. 
For a number of years, he was Principal of Schools in western Wyoming, 
and in 1935 was appointed Assistant Secretary of State, a position which 
he held for eight years. Due to the fact that he had written a considerable 
volume of insurance in private life, he brought to his present post, to which 
he was appointed in 1943, invaluable practical knowledge and experience. 























A hesitant or apologetic atti- 
tude, or “you can pay at 
your convenience” is bad 


Correct Collection Procedure 


by LEONARD JACOBS 


NSURANCE BROKERS are not in the 

banking business. And there is 

no reason to act as bankers by 

extending undue credit on unpaid 
premiums to policyholders. 

Many brokers have fallen into 
the habit of adopting a hesitant 
or apologetic attitude toward the 
collection of premiums. This atti- 
tude results in premium losses, 
increased overhead and waste of 
time and effort in pursuing delin- 
quent debtors. It is, therefore, ap- 
propriate to make certain recom- 
mendations as the result of ex- 
perience. 

The basic reason for premiums 
not being promptly paid is that 
usually the business was not prop- 
erly sold in the first place. Too 
many brokers have told policy- 
holders: ‘““You can pay this at your 
convenience,” or “Take your 


time in paying this premium.” 





This simply belittles the proposi- 
tion in the eyes of the customer. 

Many successful brokers make 
it a rule to collect premiums at the 
time the policy is delivered. If they 
cannot collect all the premium, 
they collect as much as possible 
and make definite arrangements 
for the payment of the balance. 
At all events, it should be made an 
invariable rule to collect at least 
enough to keep ahead of the 
earned premium. 

There may be times when credit 
may be extended on special ac- 
counts that you know are good and 
will be paid, but even in these 
cases the best and most logical 
practice is for the policyholder to 
finance the premium by borrowing 
from the bank or from finance 
companies as he would ‘for any 
other business purpose. 

Another basic thought to keep 
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in mind is that there should be a 
regular system established for fol- 
lowing up collections. Having ar- 
ranged a specific plan of payment, 
stick to it. Any departure simply 
gives the customer a chance for 
further postponement. In this re- 
spect, the ideal collection letter 














LEONARD JACOBS 


Go about the collection of what is due you in 
a businesslike manner. 


is one that collects the account and 
still retains the assured’s full good 
will, and even enhances the respect 
of the assured for the broker. 
Many brokers fail to push their 
collections aggressively because 


they feel that the debtor may re- 
sent active measures and _ that 
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thereby good business and good- 
will is lost. This theory is not 
sound. Many successful brokers 
tell us that they are very much 
better off without such business 
that causes collection trouble and 
expense. After all, what is the 
value of the good-will of a man 
who doesn’t pay his bills. It is the 
general experience that if you go 
about the collection of what is due 
you in a businesslike manner, 
your customers are much more 
apt to think well of you than if you 
apparently forget that you have 
money owing you. 

It has been found helpful for 
brokers to remind their customers 
that the company must be paid on’ 
a certain date and that the premi- 
ums must be in hand to be remit- 
ted. The company is expected to 
pay its claims promptly and does 
so. The rule should work both 
ways. 

The following is a collection let- 
ter that has worked well: 


Dear Sir: 
Your account has a birthday today 
— it’s thirty days old. As birthdays go, 
this is one type that ages fast, and the 
older it gets. the harder it is to handle. 
So let’s take care of it while it is still 
young. Send us a check today — if not 
in full, then at least a substantial re- 
mittance on account. 
Will you please? 














A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


The demands of war, of course, have come before everything else, so naturally 
our emphasis last year, as the year before, was firmly fixed on those functions 
that we were particularly equipped to perform as our contribution toward has- 
tening this trying struggle to a victorious conclusion. In this spirit, we not only 
carried on the war jobs that were started the year before, but also responded to 
every additional request that came to us. — C. W. Fairchild. 


Even in Chile where earthquakes are common, “and where a major catastrophe 
occurs On an average about once in ten years, the great majority of people do not carry 
earthquake insurance. Immediately after a catastrophe there will be a considerable de- 
mand for it, but after the policies have been renewed for a few years they will be allowed 
to lapse and the next catastrophe finds most of the people again uninsured. — K. E. 
Dunford. 


Above all, as the most progressive step that we can make, let us stop this busi- 
ness of looking to Washington every time we have some problem, petty or big, to 
solve. Our nation enjoyed the finest years of its life when our state governments 
and municipal governments took pride in their ability to solve their problems 
for themselves. Then indeed, we had representative government. Then, indeed, 
liberty proclaimed its reign over all of this land and our people. — J. Dewey 
Dorsett. 


Collections, like the poor, are always with us. There is no royal road to good collec- 
tions. It takes hard, persistent effort to hold the unpaid accounts down to reasonable 
limits. Every agency should have a definite collection policy and put teeth in it; if a 
premium is promised for a certain day, see that it is paid on that day. — Oscar Beling. 
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For MEN IN SERVICE 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

This will acknowledge your letter in 
which you consented to add to your 
mailing list one of our agents now serv- 
ing in the army. 

In the last paragraph of your letter 
you suggest that if we have other mem- 
bers in the armed forces who would like 
to receive THE CasuALty AND SURETY 
JourRNAL you would be very pleased to 
put them on your mailing list if we would 
give you their current addresses and 
changes. We do have a number of sal- 
aried representatives in the service, 
many of whom have requested that they 
be given as much insurance information 
as possible, and we think these men 
would get considerable benefit out of 
receiving THE CasuALTy AND SURETY 
JourNAL, particularly those located in 
camps in this country. For that reason 
we are enclosing herewith the names and 
addresses of our men in service whom we 
would like to have you place on your 
mailing list, if you see fit to do.so, to 
receive THE CasuALTy AND SURETY 
Journat in the future. Our mailing 
department herc is set to notify you of 
changes as suggested in your letter of 
the first. 

Thank you for your courtesy. 

E. B. G. 
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“* The Customers Always Write”? 


MysTERY OF THE MissInc NUMBERS 
Austin, Texas 
Dear Sirs: 

One of our faculty members gives to 
this library, copies of your JourRNAL. In 
some way, however, we missed February 
and March, 1942. We would like to bind 
this volume, if it is possible for you to 
let us have a copy of each of those issues 
so that the volume will be complete. 

: HeEten Harcrave, Lew Librarian 
The University of Texas 


— 
Over THERE 

Newark, N. J. 
Dear Editor: 

About once in two months we prepare 
a publication for distribution to those of 
our employees who are in the armed 
forces. This is known as G.J. News, and 
for each issue we endeavor to secure 
several cartoons which to us appear 
apropos. 

On Page 60 of the August-September 
issue of THE JouRNAL, there is a cartoon 
by Lloyd Patterson, with the legend: 
“*He was the first one to enter Rome. 
He took twenty German prisoners on 
the way. He’s not afraid of anything — 
he sold insurance before the war!” 

G.I. News is non-profit and has no 
advertising value because its circulation 
is limited to our employees in the armed 
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forces. Under the circumstances, may 
we have your permission to use this 


cartoon? 
E. B. 


GLADLY 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Dear Editor: 

In a recent issue of THE JOURNAL is an 
article, ‘‘ Meeting the Safety Problem,” 
by Mr. Ralph J. Crosby, which the 
writer thinks is one of the best articles Dn 
the subject he has ever seen. Since I do 
not have Mr. Crosby’s address, this is to 
inquire whether or not it will be per- 
missible for this article to be mimeo- 
graphed and given free to small plant 
operators in this territory. 

C. R. SLIcER 


(We are glad to give the requested 
permission to mimeograph and dis- 
tribute Mr. Crosby’s article. — Ep.) 


—_-<>— 


MEN oF Viston NEEDED 
Ballardvalle, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

1944 was called the year of decision. 
The year of decision is now a part of 
history. What about 1945? 

1945 is the year of results — the year 
of vision. Without vision, the people 
perish it has been said. 

The insurance business needs more 
and more men and women with vision, 
— long range vision, — who can see be- 
yond the present difficulties. 

We are living in an age of confusion. 
This calls for some folks to be strong; to 
be leaders. They must keep their heads 
about them and keep their feet on the 
ground, Who are better qualified for 
this purpose than those in the insurance 
business whose very work keeps them 


constantly in touch with accidents, 
catastrophies, adversity, and the unex- 
pected? 

We have by no means exhausted the 
field for new insurance prospects. In 
some cases we have but scratched the 
surface. Insurance is the boy of today. 
Tomorrow it will be a man, Some will 
grow with the business. 

May we all have the necessary vision 
to progress. 

CLARENCE G,. ScHOLTZ 


— ro _— 
REHABILITATION 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
Dear Editor: 

Like Mr. Arthur C. Goerlich, who 
wrote so interestingly in THe JouRNAL on 
the rehabilitation and reemployment of 
the returning veterans, I am a veteran 
of World War I and, like him, I would 
have been amused and incensed if any- 
one had tried to “‘ rehabilitate”’ me. 

Mr. Goerlich shows plainly that the 
suggestions he makes and the plans he 
outlines and discusses are based upon the 
rights of the veterans and the obligation 
of society. I thought it excellent. 

F. 
_— > _ 


REGRETS AND APOLOGIES 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

On page 63 of THe CasuaLty AND 
Surety Journat for December, 1944, 
you stated, among other things, that, 
after studying law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, I entered the business world as a 
clerk in the New York Central Railroad 
Company, “rising to the position of 
treasurer.” In thrusting such greatness 
upon me you compel me to fly under 
false colors. Actually, I was a clerk to 
the treasurer before I left to study law. 

Rosert STEINEMANN 






































Mary B. ALLARD concludes her series of 
helpful thoughts on surveys. Miss Allard 
is engaged in surety bond, burglary and 
fire underwriting for McManus & Co., 
Inc., Hartford. Teachers College at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and Hartford 
College of Insurance, at which latter 
institution she prepared a thesis on which 
this series of articles is based. Her previ- 
ous articles include “Advantages to the 
Producer,” January, 1944; “Surveys for 
the Personal Risk,”” March, 1944; ““The 
Survey in Prospecting,” May, 1944, and 
“Selling the Survey Idea,’’ December, 
1944. (Preparing the Survey, page 35). 
':.. ¥ -¥ 


HENRY ANDERSON, Manager of the In- 
surance Department of Paramount Pic- 
tures, Inc., New York, is a mechanical 
engineer who has engaged in several 
important construction projects. He has 
in the past served with the Automatic 
Sprinkler Department of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange; as an engineer 
for the Associate Factory Mutuals in 
Boston, and as Assistant Manager of the 
Fire Protection Division of the Engineer- 
ing Department for “DuPont of Wil- 
mington.”” Member, Projection Practice 
Committee of Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers; Army Ordnance Association; 
First Vice President, Risk Research In- 
stitute. Previous articles in the Journal: 
“Observations of an Insurance Buyer,” 
November, 1941 and “Safety is Para- 


mount at Paramount,’ October, 1944. 
(The Insurance Buyer’s Viewpoint, page 24.) 
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GeorcE D. Fatter, superintendent of 
the surety department, Cleveland Branch 
Office, U. S. F. & G., has spent over 
26 years in the insurance business, start- 
ing at the age of 14 as office boy with his 
present company. He advanced to clerk 
in the fidelity department, then to under- 
writer of fidelity bonds, and was pro- 
moted in 1941 to his present position 
He served for 19 years with the Mary- 
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land National Guard, coming up in the 
ranks from private to 2nd Lt. and was 
active for five years in Maryland with 
the Baltimore Community Chest. (Vine 
Steps to Sales Success, page 45.) 
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LEONARD Jacoss is president of the 
Leonard Jacobs & Co., Inc., New York. 
He is a graduate of the C. C. N. Y., and 
has been in the insurance business ever 
since. Secretary of the General Brokers 
Association for many years; vice presi- 
dent of committee on New York Agents 
and Brokers’ Qualifications course of 
Insurance Society. (Correct Collection Pro- 
cedure, page 58.) 
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FRANK Lana, Assistant Research Direc- 
tor of the research department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives was graduated from Tulane 
University and received a master’s de- 
gree in Business Administration from 
Ohio State University. He has previ- 
ously been connected with the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Companies 
and Farm Bureau Insurance Company 
in Columbus, Ohio. He is a member of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, American Economic Associa- 
tion, American Statistical Association, 
the Insurance Society of New York and 
associate member of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America. (True Cost of Work- 
men’s Compensation, page 14.) 
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Wa.tTeR LeMunyon, manager survey 
department, the Fidelity and Casualty 
Co. of New York, has been with this 
company for the past 28 years, starting 
as an assistant in the plate glass and bur- 
glary departments of their Philadelphia 
Branch Office. He subsequently became 
manager of these two departments, and 





later was made assistant manager of the 
bonding department. In 1932, he was 
transferred to the Home Office and 
placed in charge of the bank survey 
department. (Broad Form Money and Se- 
curities Policy, page 49.) 
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Tuomas C. Morri_t, associate manager 
of the Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
was born and educated in Chicago, 
studying at Central College of Arts and 
Sciences and: Northwestern University. 
He has been with the Best company for 
16 years, for the last four as associate 
manager, as editor of Best’s casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous publications 
and their A. and H. Buyers’ Guide. 
Previously, he was employed for 12 
years in Best’s Chicago office. He is 
vice president of the 1944-45 Young 
Men’s Board of Trade (Junior Chamber 
of Commerce) of New York City. (Ap- 
proach to the Future, page 10.) 
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Credits: Photograph on page 27 from 
Acme Newspictures, Page 31: “‘Presen- 
tation” from National Safety Council. 
Center Spread: “Safety Goggle” from 
Acme Newspictures; “Signal” from Press 
Association; “‘Accident Lab” and “‘Traf- 
fic System” from Wide World; “‘Begin- 
ner” from Occidental Life Insurance 
Company; “Missing in Action” from 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; “Seeing Eye Dog” from U. S. 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company. Page 
34: “Stage Coach” from American Sur- 
ety Company; “Looking Back” from 
Home Insurance Company; 1890” 
from Washington County Fire Insur- 
ance Company and the American Un- 
derwriter; “Historic Landmark in Bos- 
ton” from New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. Art Work: Horace 
T. Elmo, Hull Studios, Charles Skiles 
and George Malcolm-Smith. 
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